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THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA. 


THE little museum near the old pharmacy 
of the Certosa of Pavia has been lately 
enriched bya large and faithful copy (executed 
by Carlo Campi, of Milan) of the original 
altar which belonged to that church about 
the end of the fourteenth century, and the 
existence of which, together with that of the 
four columns of its pyx, was only discovered 
in 1894 in the parish church of Carpiano, a 
small village lying between Locate and 
Melegnano. It was removed there by the 
Carthusian monks themselves in 1567, and 
I am pleased to place before readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’ some notices relating to such an 
important masterpiece, and supplementing 
the sketch by the late Eugéne Miintz in the 
Chronique des Arts of 15 December, 1899, 
and the ‘Cicerone’ of Burckhardt, eighth 
@dition, i. 400d. 

This altar, a fine sculptured work of the 
fourteenth century, in the style of Giovanni 
da Campione, which has been at Carpiano 
since 1567, I was led to recognize in March, 
1894, as the original high altar of the Certosa 
of Pavia on account of its dimensions and 


especially on account of the sculptured 
figures in honour of the Virgin, taken from 
the apocryphal Gospels — figures agreeing 
perfectly in style with those in the ivory 
triptych which stood upon the said altar, 
and remained in the possession of the Certosa. 
The four wreathed columns in Gandoglia 
marble, which belonged to the destroyed pyx 
of the altar, are now to be seen in the 
pronaos of the church of Carpiano. A 
portrait of Caterina Visconti, foundress of 
the famous monastery, has been sculptured 
in one of the bas-reliefs. 

The prebend of the parish of Carpiano was 
given by Leo X., by his letter of 20 April 
1518, to the Carthusians of the Certosa o 
Pavia, who owned property at Carpiano, 
with the obligation of maintaining the 
regular or secular priest, and of providin 
the humble church of the borough, dedicat 
to S. Martino, with the things necessary for 
divine service. 

That duty was fulfilled by the monks in 
1567, on the occasion of a complete restora- 
tion executed by the care of the fourth 
Carthusian priest, Giovan Battista Verano 
who removed to Carpiano the high altar of 
the mother church, together with other pieces 
of marble, as appears on the little grave- 
stone which was discovered on 1 October, 
1896, in the interior of the altar, with the 
name of the above-mentioned priest and the 
date 1567. 

The sculptures, admirable for their in- 
genuousness and exquisite sentiment, appear 
to be of the Campionese school, and they 
have already begun to be studied by the aid 
of some notes made in 1396 in the Seder of 
the Carthusian monastery at Pavia. 

But what is most imposing is the monu- 
ment itself, which possesses much artistic 
interest ; and though this remarkable work 
was begun about 1396, at the same period as 
the ivory a it was not consecrated 
with the church till the year 1497 by the 
Cardinal Carvajal, on account of the long 
interruptions in the work of building. The 
ceremony included the deposition in the 
altar of seven relics for worship. 

The fact that the removal of this altar to 
Carpiano took place in 1567 confirms what 
has been recently ascertained—namely, that 
the richer high altar, which is now to be seen 
at the end of the central apse, was begun 
only in that year, and not earlier, as was at 
first supposed, and that during its consecra- 
tion—performed nine years after (1576) by 
Don Angelo Peruzzi, Bishop of Cesarea—the 
seven relics of the primitive altar of 1396 
(now to be seen at Carpiano) were placed 


its extraordinary artistic importance, and 
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there, as appears on an epigraph of the 
Carthusian monastery. 

The Communion table lies upon a four- 
faced plinth (pallium), 2 metres long, 1°27 broad, 
and 1 metre high, and is formed of seven 
Carrara marble slabs, in which are sculptured 
eight bas-reliefs depicting events in the life 
of St. Anne and the Virgin. Two slabs (one 
with the first two bas-reliefs, and the other 
with the third) form the front ; three slabs, 
with a bas-relief on each, face the apse ; and 
the other two slabs form the sides. 

The subjects represented are the follow- 


ing :— 

Tn the front.—(1) Joachim chased from the 
Temple for the sterility of his marriage with 
St. Anne. (2) An angel announcing to St. 
Joachim in the desert that God will grant 
him ason. (3) Meeting of St. Joachim and 
St. Anne at the Golden Door of Jerusalem. 

At the right side.—(4) The birth of the 
Virgin Mary. The Duchess Visconti appears 
disguised as St. Anne, with the cap and the 
ducal crown. 


In the rear.—(5) Mary presented in the 


Temple. (6) The wed ing of Mary and} 
Joseph. (7) The death of Mary among the 
Apostles. 


At the left side—(8) The crowning of 
Mary among the celestial band by the Saviour. 

May this magnificent masterpiece of the | 
fourteenth century speak to the numerous | 
connoisseurs of fine arts, not only of the | 
recently restored church of Carpiano, where | 
the precious work is preserved, but of the | 
very Pantheon of Lombard sculpture—that 
is, the Certosa of Pavia, whence it has come 
—and as a brilliant gem of the national 
artistic patrimony ! 

(Dr.) Dreco Sant’ AMBROGIO. 


Milan. 


THE FLEETWOODS AND MILTON’S 
COTTAGE. 
(See S. ix. 261.) 

A FURTHER study of a number of Fleetwood 
wills enables me to add considerably to the 
results recorded in my previous communica- 
tion regarding the family of George Fleet- 
wood, the regicide. 

John Fleetwood, of Chalfont St. Giles, 
co. Bucks, died intestate, and administration 
was granted to his sister Anne Fleetwood, 
10 March, 1669/70 (P.C.C. Penn). 

Anne Fleetwood, “eldest daughter of Mr. 
George ffleetwood, late of the Vach,” co. 
Bucks, spinster, made her will 18 April, 1674. 
The will was proved 20 May, 1675 (P.C.C. 
Dycer, fol. 45), and is a particularly interest- 


Robert, and sisters Hester and Elizabeth, a 
legacy of 100/. apiece being payable to the 
latter two at twenty-five or marriage, if they 
marry with consent of mother and uncles 
Sir James Smith and (Samuel ?) Cradock. 

She leaves a life interest in 129/., now in 
the hands of Mr. Matthew Cradock, to her 
mother, to whom she also bequeaths 10/. and 
a ring of 10s. To uncle Mr. David Fleet- 
wood likewise 10/. and a ring of 10s. 


* Alsoe I give to him and to his heires for ever my 
house withall the Apurtenances to it which is situate 
in the Towne of Chalfont St. Giles, and is now in 
the occupation of the widow Gosnald.” 


To her aunt Mrs. Honoria Cradock she 
leaves “ my father’s little picture and my 
brother’s picture......my mother’s weddin 
ring,” &c. Several relatives of the Cradock 
Clarke, and Cooper families are mentioned, 
while her uncle Samuel Cradock, of Wick- 
hambrook, co. Suffolk, is residuary legatee 
and sole executor. 

The allusion to “ my father’s little picture” 
renders it certain that we have here the will 
of the regicide’s daughter, as it is the 
miniature now in the possession of Mr. G, 
Milner-Gibson-Cullum, F.S.A., who has a 
complete record of its previous ownership. 

The trustees of Milton’s Cottage at Chal- 
font St. Giles, about two years ago, had two 
deeds relating to the cottage presented to 
them. One is the original deed of sale of the 
house by David Fleetwood to Thomas Cock 
the younger, a carpenter, for 63/., in the year 
1683. It mentions John and Anne as being 
brother and sister, and further states that in 
one part of the cottage “ Elizabeth Gosnold, 
widdowe, now dwelleth,” so there can be no 
doubt as to the cottage bequeathed by Anne 
Fleetwood being Milton’s cottage. Itis to be 
hoped that both deeds will eventually be 
printed, owing to their great interest as 
documents relating to Milton’s residence in 
Chalfont. 

The Fleetwood deed is of much importance 
in connexion with the regicide’s pedigree. 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
states that George was the “third son” of 
Sir George Fleetwood, of the Vache, but 
among the eight sons of Sir George there 
was no David. Mr. Prxx has drawn atten- 
tion (9** S. ix. 430) to the Inq. p.m. regard- 
ing Charles Fleetwood, who died 28 May, 
1628 (Genealogist, New Series, xviii. 129). 
Three children are mentioned therein, viz. 
George (who must have been born about 
1622), David,* and Catherine. Turning now 


* David is an unusual name in the Fleetwood 
family. A David Fleetwood appears in the registers 


ing document. She mentions her brother 
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to the ‘ Visitation of London, 1633-5’ (Harl. 
Soc. xvii.) in the pedigree of Watkins, 
Aldgate Ward, we find y aol daughter of 
Nicholas and Margery Watkins, married 
Charles Fleetwood. Though not shown in this 

ligree, Anne’s elder brother, Sir David 

atkins, Knt., married Honora Fleetwood, 
Charles’s sister, at Chalfont St. Giles, 21 Jan., 
1629. Sir David Watkins died 25 Dec., 1657, 
and was buried at Chalfont. I draw atten- 
tion to-him as I suggest he was godfather 
to Charles Fleetwood’s second son, David. 
Charles Fleetwood’s daughter, Catherine, 
married George Clerke, a merchant of 
London (‘Visitation of Warwickshire, 1682,’ 
in Mise. Gen. et Heraldica, New Series, iv. 73). 
She is the aunt “Mrs. Katherine Clarke” 
mentioned in the will of Anne Fleetwood, 
the regicide’s daughter. Mr. Prxk says she 
died in 1678 (9 S. ix. 430). , 

Let us revert now to George Fleetwood, 
the regicide. The ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ quotes the Mercurius Aulicus of 
7 Dec., 1643, in which it is stated that young 
Fleetwood of the Vach had raised a troop of 
dragoons for the Parliament; and again, 
towards the end of the article, his plea for 
mercy after his trial is mentioned, viz., his 
youth when he signed the death warrant. 

The regicide was baptized at Chalfont St. 
Giles, 15 Feb., 1622. I have gone into the 
question of his “youth” at some length, as 
at first sight it seemed doubtful if so young 
aman could take so prominent a part in 
public matters. Men matured more quickly 
in the olden time, e.g., Cardinal Wolsey had 
taken the degree of B.A. at fifteen, while two 
Fleetwoods are recorded as having married 
at fourteen and eighteen respectively. In 
‘Chalfont St. Giles, Past and ry, p. 31, 
with reference to the regicide’s baptismal 
entry in the registers, it is stated that he was 
the son of Charles Fleetwood. 

All the evidence I have adduced points to 
an error in the pedigree, and leaves no doubt 
in my mind that George was not theson, but 
the grandson, of Sir George Fleetwood of the 
Vache. The ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
phy does not appear to be certain that 
is elder brothers left no issue, although 
accepting the statement that he was the son 
of Sir George. 

_The will of Anne, the regicide’s daughter, 
discloses the fact that her father was twice 
married, as she could not leave her mother’s 


of Stratford-on-Avon, as father of Ann, baptized 
9 Oct., 1642, and Katherine, baptized 17 March, 
1643 (Parish Register Society, vol. vi.). The same 
Wrsters record the baptism of a John, son of 
illiam Fleetwood, 26 July, 1640. 


7 


wedding-ring to her aunt Mrs. Honoria 
Cradock, were her own mother alive. This 
strengthens Waters’s surmise, quoted in my 
previous article, that John and Anne were 
the grandchildren of John Oldfield. 

With regard to the regicide’s second 
marriage, I have found the will of his widow, 
Hester Fleetwood, “of Jordans in the parish 
of Giles Chalfont, co. Bucks, widow, of a 
great age,” dated 11 August, 1712, proved 
13 May, 1714 (P.C.C. Aston, 94). She makes 
en poe to her grandsons George and John, 
and granddaughter Anne, and daughter-in- 
law Anne. Other relatives are mentioned. 
The remainder of her estate is left to her 
grandson Robert Fleetwood, who is sole 
executor. I quote the following extracts 
from her will :— 

‘Item, unto my loving friends William Russell 
and Bridgett his wife (with whom I have long 
sojourned) I give the sum of Tenn pounds of like 
lawfull money as an acknowledgment of their kind- 
ness to me and a token of my love to them...... “4 

“item, my will and desire is that my Body may 
be laid in the —— Ground called New Jordons 
belonging to my friends, the people called 
Quakers...... 

“Ttem, unto the poor of the Parish of Giles 
Chalfont aforesaid (in which I have long lived, and 
in which | desire to be buried) fifty shillings.” 

The witnesses to the will are Tho. Ellwood 
Mary Baker, and Joseph Dodd. Ellwood, of 
course, would be Milton’s friend, who engaged 
the cottage in Chalfont for him, and was in 
prison when Milton went to reside there. 

Hester Fleetwood died the 12 mo. 9 
day (9 Feb.), 1713/14. She was a member of 
Upperside Monthly Meeting, and was buried 
at Tring, her name appearing in the list of 
members of the Upperside Meeting. As her: 
executor. resided in London, and she died 
at a time when communication would 
difficult owing to the state of the roads, it is 

ssible the instructions in her will were not 

nown, though why Tring should have been 
chosen for the interment, instead of Jordans, 
which was much nearer, is certainly curious, 

It was Hester Fleetwood who petitioned in, 
1664 against the regicide’s proposed deporta- 
tion to Tangier, where food was so dear that 
she would be unable to relieve him. She 
was the daughter of Robert Smith, of Upton, 
co. Essex, barrister-at-law (created a 
baronet 30 March, 1665), by his wife Judith, 
daughter of Nicholas Walmesley. The ‘ Visi- 
tation of Essex,’ vol. xiv. p. 713, of the 
Harleian Society, does not give ail the 
children of Robert Smith, but Berry’s ‘ Essex 
Genealogies,’ pp. 34, 35, is fuller. This 
pedigree shows that his daughter Judith 
married Thomas Brand (of Moulsey, co.. 
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Surrey); another daughter, Mary, married 
Sir Edward Selwyn (of Friston, co. Sussex), 
Knt. Both the pedigrees cited state that 
Hester Smith married R. Fleetwood, but as 
she mentions sisters Brand and Selwin (sic) 
in her will, they are evidently incorrect. 
Betham’s Baronetage’ is also in error, as it 
ives the husband's name as Robert. Inci- 
Jentally, this answers the query in 9" S§. ix. 
513. 
I now come to the will of Robert Fleetwood, 
citizen and glass-seller, of London, son of the 
regicide and Hester Fleetwood (Robert the 
first, of my first paper). In his will, dated 
9 July, and proved 15 August, 1712 (P.C.C. 
Barnes, 153), he directs that he is to be 
interred in the parish church of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, in which parish he was living, 
or in the vault belonging to the said parish ; 
the will likewise mentions that the house 
was in Lime Street Ward. He leaves to his 
honoured mother Hester Fleetwood 10/. per 
annum, “according to obligation I am under 
for that purpose,” and requests that, should 
he predecease her, she would be pleased to 
name his son Robert as her executor. To 
his eldest son George he leaves two shillings 
and sixpence ‘‘and no more, he having 


already had a full Child’s part and more,” | 


and been an expenseto him. To his son and 


daughter Cleaver he leaves a guinea apiece | 
for a ring, his daughter having already had | 
her portion. After various bequests he leaves | 


the residue of his estate, South Sea stock, 
goodwill of business, &c , to be divided into 
three equal parts, for his wife Anne and his 
sons Robert and John. He wishes Robert to 
have the management of the business, and 
that John should serve the full term of his 
apprenticeship with his brother. The exe- 
cutors are his wife and the sons Robert and 
John, with Benjamin Steward, glass-seller, 
as overseer and arbitrator if need be. 

The following extracts from the parish 
registers relate to him and his family; a 
further search would probably disclose other 
entries :— 

Christenings. 

1720, April 6. John, the son of Robert Fleetwood 
and Jane his wife. 

1721, April 25. Charles, y* son of Robert Fleet- 
wood and Jane his wife. 

Burials. 

1712, Aug. 10. Robert Fleetwood. 

1721, April 28. Charles, y* son of Robert and 
Jane Fleetwood. 

1721, Oct. 6. Robert Fleetwood. 

The children baptized must have been the 


grandchildren of Rebert who died in 1712. 


obert Fleetwood who died in 1721 was in all 
probability the father of the children. 


Administration of the estate of Jane 
Fleetwood, late of West Moulsey, co. 
Surrey, widow, was granted to her son 
Robert Fleetwood, 17 March, 1752 (P.C.C. 
Bettesworth), but I cannot state positively 
that she was the widow of Robert and 
mother of the two children baptized in 1720 
and 1721, though the connexion of the Brand 
family also with Moulsey can hardly be a 
coincidence. 

With regard to Hester Fleetwood's con- 
nexion with the Quakers, I must express my 
| obligation to Mr. Norman Penney (of the 

Friends’ Library at Devonshire House, 
| 12, Bishopsgate Street Without, where many 
interesting Quaker records are preserved), 
who has been at great pains to verify that 
she was a member of that body. R. W. B. 


SHAKESPEARIANA, 

“Horse” (10 §. i. 342).—The suggestion 
of “horse” for “horses” in ‘ Macbeth,’ IL 
iv. 13, would slightly improve the scansion of 
the line, and is so far desirable ; but in face 
of Shakespeare’s free use of extra syllables in 
his verse, it is not cogent on that ground. Is 
it, then, cogent on any other? Are we to 
understand that any emendation restoring 
“Anglo-Saxon” or “* Middle English” forms 
to Shakespeare is desirable? Perhaps not. 
We are asked to strike out the s in the Le. 
because it contradicts Shakespeare's usage 
in many other passages.” Now what is 
Shakespeare’s usage? Pror. SkeaT admits 
that the form “horses” is found in Shake- 
speare. It is. Schmidt's ‘Lexicon’ gives 
| eleven references, ‘‘ &c.,” for it. For “horse” 
| as plural it gives eleven only (including Pror. 
SkEaT’s ten). Admitted these latter, the 
poet’s usage seems to prefer the dissyllabic 
plural. But I propose to examine the eleven 
more closely. 

Let me premise that while Schmidt's 
‘Lexicon’ as a work of reference is of the 
highest utility, the lexicographer’s dicta on 
English meanings and usage are not to be 
swallowed uncritically ; and few that read 
his inept note on “ organ-pipe ” (* Temp.,’ III. 
iii. 98) will defer to his taste. 

In Sonnet 91 there seems to me not 
the slightest presumption that “horse” is 
plural. A man keeps more than one hawk, 
more than one hound, but often not more 
than one horse. 

In ‘Tam. Shr. Induct., 61, the same 
applies. 

‘1 Henry VL.’ V. v. 54, proves nothing: 
in a category of things they need not 
all in the same number (¢.g., ‘ Verbera, 


carnifices, robur, pix, lammina, ted”). 
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‘2 Henry VL.,’ V. i. 52 (if “horse” is the 
correct reading), proves nothing ; to my mind 
one horse is here meant, as with the followin 
word (one) armour. Cf. ‘2 Henry IV.,’ Iv 
y. 30, and ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ III. vi. 3. 
N.B. Schmidt’s second class of the word 
“armour” is a good sample of vacuous 
profundity. 

‘1 Henry VL,’ I. v. 31, though a strong 
instance, does not seem to me decisive. Cate- 
gories may fluctuate between plural and 
singular, especially when “disjunctive.” 

‘Ant.,’ ILL. vii. 7, is enigmatical ; but I see 
nothing in the context to show that horse is 
not singular. I suspect a play on words, with 
allusion to the fact that one horse may 
“serve” several mares. 

In ‘ Macbeth,’ IV. i. 140, “horse” is surely 
used in the “ military” sense (implying the 
mounts), asin “The king to Oxford sent a 
troop of horse,” “A cornet of horse,” &c. Of 
this use Schmidt quotes sixteen instances 
from Shakespeare; I* have not examined 
them. 

This specialized use as a collective noun is 
natural enough (cf. %) frros in Greek). It 
naturally, too, belongs to any collection of the 
animals that can be viewed asa unit—for 
example, “team of horse” in ‘T. G. V.,’ IIL. 
i. 265. In ‘T. A.’ IT. ii. 18,‘ Ant.,’ III. vi. 
45, and ‘3 Henry VL,’ IV. v. 12, this “ mili- 
ee ” sense appears ; the second, however, is 
rather bolder than the others. 

To conclude, then, in only two instances 
at most, of the eleven, do I find even a prima 

facie case for considering “ horse ” asa plural. 

If we are to purchase smoothness of scansion 


(by no means one of Shakespeare's fetiches) | 
by reading “horse” in ‘ Macbeth,’ IT. iv. 13, I| 
maintain that we should go further, and read 

“minion of his race......his stall......he would | 
make......he eat himself......he did so.” Or | 


else we must take “horse” in the “ military” 
sense, and retain the plurals. The omen will | 
then be even more impressive. Of course | 
I do not deny thata singular form (especially | 
with numeral or quantitative adjective pre- | 
fixed) is often used as a “collective,” or that | 
Shakespeare may have used it so in some of 

the passages ; but I may not believe, short 

of an undoubted instance, that he ever con- | 
sciously used “horse” as a plural form, to 

indicate several distinct units ; still less can | 


Hath Butler brought these horses from the sheriff? 
And in the line, 
And Duncan's horses (a thing most strange and 
certain), 
the third foot is an anapest. An additional 
syllable, making one of the feet an anapzest 
or a dactyl, is common in the blank verse of 
Shakspeare and of other great poets :— 
Thése vi | dlént | délights | | 
Ominous | cdnjéc | titre | thé whole | sticcéss 
A pill | ar df state | deép on | his front | eae 
Now lies | thé earth | all Dan | 4é to | thé stars. 
Tennyson’s ‘ Princess. 
Hundreds of examples might be given. No 
alteration of Shakspeare’s line in ‘Macbeth 
is, I think, necessary. E. YARDLEY. 


“ Comrapbe,” I. iii. 65.—I forward 

a conjecture of my own, with which I have 
not p vane oe met, on ‘Hamlet,’ I. iii. 65, 
ed. Dowden, in “ Arden” Series (I. iii. 64, 65, 
Globe ed.) :— 

Do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d unfledg’d comrade, 
where comrdde(cf. for accentuation ‘1 Hen.1V.’ 
IV. i.) is the reading of the First Folio. 
Now Q. 1 and others read courage, which is 
explained somewhat awkwardly as equiva- 
lent to bravery used in the concrete sense of 
“a gallant.” Bravery itself is common 
enough in this sense, but with a slightly 
different connotation from that of courage, 
not necessarily implying any valorous or 
manly qualities, but referring in many cases 


solely to splendour of apparel. Moreover, 
the ‘N.E.D.’ gives only two examples of 
courage used in this concrete sense. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to read in this line in the 
Quartos (I do not wish to alter the Folio, 
for reasons that will appear later) comrdgue. 
This word is usually accented on the second 
syllable, and is equivalent in meaning to 
comrdde, as the following passages show : 
Webster, ‘ Appius and Virginia,’ LV. ii. :— 
Ist Soldier (addressing 2nd Sold.]. Comrdgue, I 
fear 
Appius will doom us to Actzon’s death. 
Here Dyce notes the occurrence of the word 
in Heywood and Brome’s ‘Lancashire 
Witches’ (1634, sig. K): “ Nay, rest by me, 
Good Morglay, my comrdgue and bed-fellow. 


T assent to an emendation introducing such| He mentions that he had noted other _ 
an instance. Rather would I hold it more’ instances, which he had then mislaid. This 
reasonable to emend all the monosyllabic | comrdgue, being a comparatively unfamiliar 
“plurals” into dissyllabic, where metre | word, was probably corrupted in the Quartos 
allowed. H. K. Sr. J. 8. | to courdge ; and even if we suppose the First 


_ Shakspeare also uses the plural horses,as Quarto to represent an imperfect mpd 
in the verse of Hotspur :— 


| taken down by ear, the words courdge an 
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comrdgue sound alike, and in writing or 
pr.ating it is quite easy to confuse m or n | 
with u. In the First Folio many words which | 
were thought obsolete or unfamiliar were 
altered deliberately by the editors, and even if 
they knew of the reading comrdgue, it seems 
probable that they would have changed it to 
the well-known comrdde. This word com- 
rdgue, as it seems to me, explains the -g- of 
the Quartos, and the -m-, and connects the 
earlier editions with the Folio of 1623. 
Cyrit Brett. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


* Peart.”—As Dr. Murray will soon have | 
to consider this word, I venture to draw 
attention to an etymology of it which seems 
worth attention. Diez derives it from *pirola, 
not found, a little pear ; Kérting gives *per- 
nula, not found, a dimin. of L. perna. Neither | 
is satisfactory. 

But Moisy, in his ‘ Norman Dialect Dic- | 
tionary,’ tells us that in Normandy the form 
is perne, which comes straight from the | 
L. perna without any trouble at all. 

gain, Mistral, in his ‘ Prov. Dict.,’ says | 
that the Prov. perlo is perno in the Limousin 
dialect. 

It seems to follow that either perle was 
turned into perne, or perne was turned into 
perle. It is just as likely that the dialect 
forms are original as those of the standard 
languages. The latter change gives an 
obvious etymology, and the former change 
gives none. 

Moisy has a remark that is worth atten- 
tion. He says the Normans got their pearls 
from the Sicilies, which they had conquered ; 
and he actually quotes a Latin edict o 
Frederic, King of Sicily, in which pernts 
certainly seems to mean “ pearls.” See 
Perne in Ducange. I see no reason for coin- 
ing a diminutive pernula, when perna itself 
will do. Wa ter W. Skeat. 


Suervock. — According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
lii. 95, Dr. William Sherlock, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was born in Southwark about 
1641. In a deed of 1684, relating to the 
manor of Paris Garden, in the parish of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, mention is made 
of nine acres of pasture ground, part of which 
was used as a whiting-ground, and had been 
in the occupation of William Sherlock, | 
whitster. W. C. B. 

Crucirixion Fork-tore.—In ‘The First 
Annual Report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Glasgow Sabbath Evening | 
School Youths’ Union,’ Glasgow, 1818, there | 
is a curious piece of information on this 


| anything a 


| subject which is worth recording. The report 


contains extracts from the journals of 
district visitors, such as are generally given 
in missionary reports. One of these records 
(p. 33) an interview with a Highland family. 
Part of the conversation, which apparently 
was carried on in Gaelic, was as follows :— 
‘*H. [the husband] asked how long it was from 
the time in which our Lord was betrayed till he 
was crucified. I had not time to read the narra- 
tive of his death, but told him the leading par- 
ticulars in a few words, and promised to read the 


| Raters, itself, if spared, on some other occasion, 
{ 


Mrs. the wife] asked if the Scriptures said 

ut the manner in which the linen was 
bound round his hands by those who buried him—as 
the Highland women in her country never used a 
certain kind of thread on Friday, which they 
suppose to have been used in dressing our Lord’s 
body, to tie his sleeves. Of course I told her that 


| the Scripture was silent on the subject, and that 


the custom was a foolish superstition.” 
Davip Murray. 
Glasgow. 


Qusrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
> order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Tue First Wire or WARREN HastTINGs.— 
An almost complete uncertainty still shrouds 
the history of this lady, who has only 
recently been identified as Mary, widow of 
Capt. John Buchanan, one of the victims of 
the Black Hole, and whose maiden name 
remains unknown. She married Hastings in 
the cold weather of 1756-7, and died at 
Moradbagh in 1759, when still under thirty. 
The close connexion of Hastings with 
Dr. Tysoe Saul Hancock and his wife 
Philadelphia (née Austen, aunt of the famous 
Jane) has prompted the suggestion that the 
first Mrs. Sestiegs was in some way related 
to them, but this has not been proved. 
Mr. Foster, of the India Office, has dis- 
covered that in 1751 a Mary Elliott obtained 
leave to go out to India with Philadelphia 
Austen, but there is no trace of her having 
made the voyage or arrived. In 1753 Capt. 
Buchanan received permission to take his 
wife out with him. Was Mary Elliott's plan 
of going to India prevented, or rather 
delayed, by a marriage with Buchanan! 
The suggestion seems probable, but needs 
corroboration. The descendants of the 
Austen and Walter families (Philadelphia 
Austen’s mother was the widow of a Dr. 
Walter) can throw no light on it, and the 
Tonbridge registers have been searched in 
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vain. Buchanan is described as “of Craig- 
jeven,” and perhaps this may enable some 
Scottish genealogist to trace him, and find 
the eae of his marriage. The Rev. H. B. 
Hyde, to whom the discovery of Mary 
Hastings’s identity is due, suggests that she 
may have been the daughter or niece of 
Col. Scott, the chief engineer of Fort William, 
but there is nothing in his will to support 
the idea. Sypney C. GRIER. 


Documents tn Secret Drawers.—In Lord 
Lytton’s ‘Night and Morning’ there is a 
description of the accidental findin of a long- 
lost document in a secret drawer of a bureau. 
I am told that such things have actually 
occurred—that documents or valuables have 
really been discovered in secret drawers. I 
refer to receptacles hidden inside pieces of 
furniture, not to hiding-places in the fabric 
of a house. Can any reader kindly tell me 
of any such true stories or of any book which 
would help me in my search for accounts of 
similar occurrences ? 

(Mrs.) Seymour Norton. 

Buckhurst Hill. 

(Chambers’s Journal for May and June contains 
some letters of Nelson which were stuffed into two 
low armchairs with deep pockets. ] 


MapAaME pu Tencin.—Can any one tell me 
whether her portrait was painted by Nattier 
or Allan Ramsay ? ConsTANCE RvussELL. 

Swallowfield. 


Wyr.ey’s DersysHireE Cuurcn Nores.— 
Where are these to be found? In Cox’s 
‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ vol. ii. p. 579, a 
reference is given to the Harleian MS. 4799, 
fo. 99 ; but this reference would seem to be 
incorrect, for the MS. in question is a Char- 
tulary of Lichfield. Jas. M. J. Fuercuer. 

Tideswell Vicarage, Derbyshire. 


Consumption Not Herepitary.—In 1843 
Tom Hood, in his ‘Comic Annual,’ while 
describing a physician going his round 
through a hospital, narrates that one patient 
complained of a phthisical neighbour, on the 
ground that “consumption is hereditary— 
¥ you live in the same room.” Are there any 
other early records of a disbelief in the 
fatalistic views concerning this disease, which 

unyan called “the captain of the men of 

Stantey B. 

Inner Temple. 


Murray Baronetcy. — A baronetcy of 
lurray was claimed about 1802, the claimant 
Stating the title came into his family in 
1680, by the second brother of Murray, the 


assuming her name. Can any reader tell me 
what baronetcy this was, and if the state- 
ment as to the marriage is correct? P. V. 


A Purase: Waar 1s It !—Lexicographers 
and grammarians define a phrase as ‘“‘a 
brief expression or part of a sentence” ; and 
one work held in good repute says that it 
consists of “two or more words forming an 
expression by themselves, or being part of a 
sentence.” Mr. Edmund Gosse seems to use 
the term with a larger reference than this ex- 

lanation implies, if, at least, we are to judge 

rom frequent instances in the monograph on 
Jeremy ‘Taylor which he has written for the 
English Men of Letters” series. On p. 50, 
for example, he quotes as follows from Sir 
Philip Warwick's reference to Charles I. at 
Caversham :— 

“T could perceive he was very apprehensive in 
what hands he was, but was not to let it be dis- 
cerned. Nor had he given his countenance unto 
Dr. Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesying,’ which some 
believed he had; but that really and truly it was 
refreshment to his spirit to be used with some 
civility, and to serve God as he was wont, and to 
see some o!d faces about him.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Gosse says :— 

“The wording of this phrase seems to convey 
that Charles had been reproached by his Puritan 
jailors with his supposed approval of his former 
chaplain’s revolutionary sentiments,” &c. 

Is the quotation properly called a phrase ? 

THoMAs Bayne. 


Baxter's Or Parntrnc.—I have a small 
—— of Bethlehem, 5in. by 3 or 4 in. 
7 the left corner are the words “ Baxter’s 
Patent Oil Painting.” The donor told me 
that with Baxter’s death his secret died. Is 
this Charles Baxter, 1809-79, portrait and 
subject painter ; or Thomas Baxter, 1782-1821, 
of Dillwyn’s Factory repute, Swansea; or 
John Baxter, 1781-1858 ? M.A.Oxon, 


Masonic PortTrRalIT OF THE “GREAT” LoRD 
CHATHAM. —I possess an interesting por- 
trait in oils, described on the back as of 
the eminent statesman William Pitt, first 
Earl of Chatham (1708-1778). It is on 
canvas, size 36$in. by 284in., and painted 
by Gainsborough, probably about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Chatham is 
sapeennhel as seated on a high (stuffed) back 
chair, the massive mahogany carved frame 
of which is surmounted by a curious figure- 
head ; he wears a brown coat and dress wig ; 
from his neck is suspended by a red ribbona 
white (silver ?) triangular Masonic jewel—the 
base upwards—containing two small blue 
stones, and with the additional upper part in 


baronet, marrying Miss Lathropp, and 


the form of a baluster, there being at the back 
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a white cross (?), and the half of a large gold 
star, showing ten points above, apparently 
the insignia of a Grand Steward ; his right 
hand, wearing a white leather gauntlet, and 
holding an oval-headed hammer or mallet 
(similar to an enlarged drumstick), rests 
on the red-and-black oblique-striped cover of 
a narrow table in front, having thereon a 
small L-shaped square, plumb-level, &c. 
Masonic portraits of so early a date are rare. 
Does any reader know of reference in print 
or MS. to that in question, and whether it 
has been engraved ? We 


THe WesteRN REBELS AND THE Rev. 
Joun Moreman.—The ringleaders of the 
Western Rebellion of 1549 state that they 
were examined by the Lord Chancellor, by 
Mr. Smythe and Mr. North. The Rev. John 
Moreman, D.D., was committed to the Tower 
in 1549, by “accusement of the Deane of 
Powles,” because of a sermon preached in 
the West Country, and he was examined 
thereon by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Can any one tell me whether a record of these 
examinations exists, or where they are likely 
to be found? I have not yet been able to 
discover them at the Public Record Office. 

(Mrs.) Rosg-Trovp. 

Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED. 
Rest after toil, 
Peace after strife, 
Port after stormy seas, 
Death after life. 
M. Guaney. 
No endeavour is in vain ; 
The reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain. 
Thus didst thou. 
Everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but alittle moment, 
And this huge state presenteth naught but shows, 
Whereon the stars in silent influence comment. 
Lvcts. 
Gaporrau’s ‘Marquis p’Anorvat.’ — Is 
there any English translation of this work, 
which Ruskin alludes to in ‘ Fiction Fair and 
Foul,’ an article recently published in the 
Nineteenth Century, and now included in one 
of the volumes of ‘The Old Road’? It is con- 
sidered by many to be Gaboriau’s greatest 
work, and ranks with Eugéne Sue’s ‘ Mys- 
teries of Paris.’ It is said to have been 
— in English under the title of ‘The 
Mystery of Orcival,’ but a perusal of that 
work does not bear out Ruskin’s description 
of the book which he entitles ‘The Marquis 
d’Angival,’ and which appears to be quite a 


different work. Doubtless some reader o 

*‘N. & Q.’ can tell me whether the latter 

title is the correct designation of the book. 
Freperick T. Hrecame. 


Tue Name Jesus.—The Rev. L. D. Dowdall, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 
1903, pp. 545-63, has an article entitled ‘A 
Chapter on Names.’ In the course of it he 
states that Jesus is a form of Joshua. If so, 
how do phoneticians explain the evolution of 
the e (i) sound of modern Jesus from the o 
of Joshua? An explanation of the develop- 
ment of the s from sh would also be interest- 
ing; and how is the terminal sibilant in 
Jesus to be accounted for? 

GreGcory GRUSELIER. 


Tuomas Farmer.—Could any of your 
readers inform me whether there is any 
gravestone or memorial tablet in Atherstone 
Parish Church, Warwick, to a Thomas 
Farmer, and if so, what the inscription is, 
as I wish to trace his father? Thomas was 
of the same family as the Farmers of 
Ratcliffe Culey, Leicestershire, whose pedi- 
gree is to be found in Nichols’s work on that 
county. A. J. C. GumMaRAENS. 


Bury.—A Mr. Blin married the daughter 
of —— Ryder (sister of John William Walters 
Ryder, of Stoke, Devonport), and is believed 
to have had issue David William Walters 
Blin, born at Plymouth, and married to An 
daughter of Josiah and Ann Austen, 0 
Liskeard, Cornwall. Jnter alia, my mother 
was a daughter of this last couple. Can 
any one give further information respecting 
all three surnames ? 

(Rev.) B. W. Brry-SToy.e. 


Langden House, Braunston, nr. Rugby. 


SELLINGER.—Amongst ‘the names of all 
the Noblemen that speak at the Westminster 
Meeting January y* 28th, 1730/1,” this name 
of Sellinger appears. Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to a > 


‘Tar Yore Soutprer.’—The name of the 
author, Capt.-Lieut. John Raynsford, appears 
at the end of the dedication, but not on the 
title-page of this book (London, printed by 
J. R. for Joseph Hunscott, 1642, 4to, 16 pp-). 
The tract is one of no little military interest, 
in that it describes the drill as actually prac- 
tised in England immediately before the out- 
break of the Civil War. Raynsford, instructor 
to Lord Sayeand Sele’s regiment, tells us that 
“having this last yeere wanted Action 10 
the Field,...... and being now commanded to 
leave the Schoole, and lead my youth to 


Field, [I] have (for the helpe of their Memory) 
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written a Copy of what I formerly taught 
them,” 7.e., instruction “in the right use of 
their Armes, Distances, Motions and Firings,” 
both for cavalry and infantry. 

William, first Viscount Saye and Sele, is 
described in the dedication as Master of the 
Court of Wards and a Privy Councillor. He, 
“like many other persons of distinction who 
had experienced the favour of the Court,” 
says Gorton (‘ Biog. Dict.,’ p. 753), “ joined 
the Parliament in the contest for power with 
Charles I.” How soon after the publication 
of this em yoo did Saye and Sele’s loyalty 
desert him? and did Raynsford follow the 
lead of his colonel? Is anything further 
known of Raynsford and this drill-book, no 
copy of which I believe is to be found in 
the collection of Civil War tracts now in the 
British Museum? It is not mentioned by 
Mr. C. H. Firth in his ‘Cromwell’s Army, 
1642-1660,’ London, 1902. 

M. J. D. 

Solan, Punjab. 


Beplies, 


“ASHES TO ASHES” IN THE BURIAL 
SERVICE. 
(10% §. i. 387.) 

THE Rev. William Palmer, in ‘Origines 
Liturgice’ (ii. 235, ed. 1836), says :— 

“This form of committing the ‘body to the 
ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes,’ &c., seems, 
as far as I can judge, to be peculiar to our Church, 
as we find that most other rituals of the East and 
West appoint some psalm or anthem to be sung or 
said while the body is placed in the tomb; but the 
same form nearly has been used in the English 
Church for many ages, though anciently it followed 
after the body was covered with earth, and not 
while the earth was placed upon it.” 

The Rev. W. Maskell, in the original edition 
of ‘Monumenta Ritualia,’ i. 124, gives the 
words thus :— 

“Commendo animam tuam Deo Patri omni- 
potenti, terram terre, cinerem cineri, pulverem 
pulveri, in nomine Patris,” &c. 

The prayer following this commendation 
begins in these terms :— 

“It is indeed presumption, O Lord, that man 
should dare to commend man, mortal mortal, 
ashes ashes, to Thee our Lord God ; but since earth 
receives earth, and dust is being turned to dust, 
until all flesh is restored to its source,” &c. 

This office, ‘Inhumatio Defuncti,’ was 
copied from the 1543 edition of the Sarum 

lanual in the editor’s possession. He com- 
— it with a slightly varying office in the 

ngor Pontifical. 

he compilers of this ancient service would 


under question three texts. I quote from 
the Vulgate, the Bible as they used it :— 
Gen. ui. 19, “...donee revertaris in terram 
...quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris.” 
en. xviii. 27, “cum sim pulvis et cinis.” 
Ecclus. x. 9, “ Quid superbis terra et cinis?” 
In these three passages we find the com- 
bination of earth, dust, and ashes, as sug- 
gestive of the deep humiliation which the 
evidence of our frail mortalit must impress 
on every thoughtful mind. Ashes, the small 
residuum of a solid, perhaps beautiful sub- 
stance consumed by ba, easily scattered by 
the wind, without form and worthless, are 
a fit emblem of what human pomp and pride 
suffer under the stroke of death. It is not, 
of course, likely that the compilers of this 
office had any thought of cremation, any 
more than the writers of Genesis or Eccle- 
siasticus. 
It would make this reply too long to give 
extracts from the ‘Idiomela’ of the Greek 
Church, written in the eighth century by 
St. John of Damascus, and still used in the 
Burial Office : "AxoAov@ia vexpwoipos eis Koo- 
puxovs. They may be seen in the Venice 
edition of the EvyoAdyiov péya (1862), p. 413. 
St. John was a true poet, and under his 
magic touch the dust and ashes of the grave 
become a fitting soil for the blossoms of 
immortality. C. DEEDES. 
Chichester. 


Whatever may have led to the use of the 
word “ashes” in this part of the Burial 
Service, it can have no reference to crema- 
tion. For the sense of the passage is that 
the body, which is earth, ashes, dust, returns 
to the same again, so that if we take “to 
ashes” to imply cremation we must suppose 
that the body came into existence also by 
cremation. W. C. B. 


These words in the Burial Service date 
from 1549, and are translated from cinerem 
cineri in the Sarum form. They are, I should 
think, founded on Gen. xviii. 27._ Ashes are 
frequently associated with penitence and 
humiliation, as in the Old Testament (see 
Concordance) and in the old ritual of Ash 
Wednesday. Compare the line in the ‘Dies 
Ire,’ “Cor contritum quasi cinis.” The 
expression “dust and ashes” became familiar 
through Gen. xviii. 27 (see ‘N.E.D.,’ under 
‘ Dust,’ 3b); and so, given the phrase “dust 
to dust” from Gen. iii. 19, ‘‘ashes to ashes” 
would naturally follow. At the same time 
it seems not unlikely that the expression 
originated in the practice of cremation, as 
many other words and phrases have ori- 


seem to have had in view in the phrases now 
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be familiar. The form of committal in the 
English Burial Service appears to be peculiar 
to Sarum ; I do not find it in the York or in 
the Roman service. Sarum and York both 
have a prayer beginning, “Temeritatis quidem 
est, Domine, ut homo hominem, mortalis mor- 
talem, cinis cinerem tibi Domino Deo nostro 
audeat commendare.” In the Greek rite oil 
from the lamp and ashes from the censer, as 
well as earth, are cast upon the body (‘ Book 
of Needs,’ tr. by Shann, Lond., —_ ou 4 


Durham. 


The form of commendation in the Burial 
Service is partly taken from the Manual of 
Sarum. 

For the custom of casting earth upon the 
body three times cf. Horace, Od. i. 35, 36 :— 

Licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. 
Cur. Watson. 


Long and interesting articles on this sub- 
ject will be found in 4" §. viii. 107, 169, 255, 
under the head of ‘Earth thrown upon the 
Coffin.’ Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Brrta-Marks (10 §. i. 362).—I am not a 
physiologist, so any opinion I might offer on 
this subject would be regarded as of little 
value. The following is, however, worth 
putting on record, as there is no doubt of the 
truth of the statements. I do not venture to 
suggest what inference, if any, should be 
drawn from them. 

In December, 1836, an old man named 
William Marshall, and his sister, Deborah 
Elizabeth Hutchinson, who lived with him, 
were murdered in their cottage in this town. 
As soon as the crime came to light many per- 
sons who had known them flocked to see the 
bodies. Among the crowd was a pregnant 
woman who had been a friend of the victims. 
She clasped the dead woman’s hand, and 
when her baby was born, which was a boy 
it had two very short fingers, the first an 
second. This the mother fully believed to 
be the result of the clasping of the dead 
hand. The baby grew up to manhood. My 
informant, who 1s a very trustworthy person, 
knew him well, and has often observed the 

The following passage from Jean Baptiste 
Thiers’s ‘Traité des re- 
ardent les Sacremens’ is interesting, but, 

pany must be looked upon as folk-lore 
only :— 


“‘Qui s‘imaginent que si une femme grosse 
demeure debout ou assise au pié du lit d’une 


personne agonizante, l'enfant, dont elle est grosse, 
sera marqué d'une tache bleue au-dessus } nés, 
appellée /a bierre, qui signifie que cet enfant ne 
ag pas long-tems.”—Fourth edition, 1777, vol. i. 


EpwarbD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The points mentioned in this article are 
treated of in the following places :— 
pquntan, L., physitian, Secret Miracles of Nature, 


Digby, Sir K., Discourse......Powder of Sympathy, 
1660, pe. 83-5. 
Malebranch, Search after Truth, by Sault, 1694, 
i. 145-59. 
Turner, Daniel, M.D., Force of Mother's Imagina- 
a 1726. (Munk, Roll of R.C.P., 1861, ii. 32.) 
Strength of Imagination...... a vulgar error, 1727. 
Blondel, J. A., Power of Mother's Imagination....., 
examined, 1729 (in answer to Turner, Munk, ii. 31). 
Mauclere, J. H., M.D., Dr. Blondel confuted, 1747. 
, John, Three Discourses, ed. 3, pp. 55 sqq. 
Athenian Oracle. 
Hudibras, ed. Grey, notes on part iii. c. ii. 811. 
Church, Miraculous Powers, 1750, p. xxxi. 
Winter, G., History of Animal Magnetism, 
Bristol, 1801. 
W. C. B. 


This is a subject which occupied me a good 
deal some years ago, and the following are 
some notes I took concerning it :— 

** De Seleuco Mentore Syrie rege. ‘ Pariter inter 
miranda venit, quod Seleucus qui Syriz regno, postea 
etiam Asiz juraaddidit, ipse cum posteris nasceretur 
coxa anchor imagine signata. Nec minus mirum 
matrem ejus somniasse se ex Apolline gravidam 
factam, et preemium concubitus ab eo annulum 
accepisse, cui anchora sicut in filii coxa erat in 
sculpta, quem annulum postea ad bellum cum 
Alexandro eunti Seleuco mater dono dedit, et 
miraculum quo annulum assecuta erat, narravit.’” 
—Baptiste Fulgosii Genuensis ‘ Factorum et Dic- 
torum memorabilium Libri ix.’ (Colonize Agrippin2) 
1604, lib. i. cap. 6, p. 41 et verso. 

“Les figures enfin qui se trouvent aux animaux 
raisonnables, sont toutes celles que l'imagination 
de la mére enceinté a imprimés sur l'enfant...... Vue 
mienne sceur avoit un poisson a la jambe gauche, 
formé par le desir que ma mére avoit eu d’en manger, 
mais representé avec tant de perfection et de mer 
veille qu'il semblait qu’un savant peintre y eut 
travaillé. Ce qui est admirable en cegi, c’estolt que 
la fille ne mangeoit jamais poisson que celuy 
sa jambe ne luy fit ressentir une douleur trés 
sensible: et un de mes amis qui avait une meure 
relevée sur le front, provenue aussi de l’appetit de 


|sa mére, ne mangeoit jamais pareillement des 


meures, que la sienne ne le blessat par une émotion 
extraordinaire.” — Jacques Gaffarelli, ‘ Curiosites 
inouyes sur la sculpture talismanique des Persans, 
&c. (Rouen, 1632), lib. v. p. 105. 

See also Plutarch, ‘De Sera Numinis Vin 
dicata,’ cap. xxi. 

Epwarp HERon-ALLEN. 

The following anecdote from a little book 
entitled ‘Comforts of Old Age’ may prove 
an amusing illustration of this belief. The 
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book seems to have been popular, as my copy 
is one of the fifth edition, was published by 

John Murray in 1820, and was written by 
Sir Thomas Bernard, a very philanthropic 
man, who died in 1816. The speaker is John 
Hough, Bishop of Worcester, who died in his 
ninety-third year in 1743 :— 

“Tf you will not accuse me of Egotism, I will 
mention a circumstance that has very lately 
occurred. A country neighbour and his dame dined 
with me on new-year’s-day. She was in the family- 
way, and during dinner was much indisposed ; they 
both went home as soon as they could after dinner. 
The next morning the husband came and informed 
me of the cause of her indisposition—that she had 
longed for my silver tureen, and was in considerable 
danger. I was anxious that my tureen should not 
be the cause of endangering her life, or become a 
model for the shape of her child ; and immediately 
sentittoher. In due time she produced a chop- 
ping boy, and last week when I offered my con- 
gratulations on her recovery, I informed her that 
now in my turn I Jonged for the tureen, which I 
begged she would send by the bearer; and that I 
would always have it ready to send her again, in 
case of any future longing.” —P. 105. 

_The italics are in the book. Dr. Mead, 
like Dr. John Freind, was an excellent Latin 
scholar. The idea of the book is taken from 
Cicero ‘ De Senectute,’ and the circumstances 
recorded might have taken place. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dickens Queries §. i. 228, 272, 298).— 
The modern Winchester song-books do not, 
contain ‘Jarvey.’ Pror. Srrone’s derivation 
of “biddy” was the accepted one in my 
time, and is also to be found in ‘ Winchester 
College Notions,’ published in 1901. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGAT. 


“SaL ET SALIVA” (10% §. i. 368). — The 
ancient Norsemen used salt in baptism, and 
this inscription on the font mentioned by 
Mr. Hooper shows that salt was also used 
at Ipswich. Under the word “Geifla,” to 
mumble, the following passage from ‘ Biskupa 
Sogur,’ i. 25, is quoted in Cleasby and 
Vigfusson’s ‘ Icelandic-English Dictionary’ : 
“Goémlum kennu vér nui Godanum at geifla 
4 saltinu, see how we teach the old Godi 
arent to mumble the salt.” Some old 

nglish fonts have two basins, a larger one 
for water, and a smaller one which may 
have been used for salt ; see an engraving 
of a very old font of this kind at Youlgreave 
in Bateman’s ‘ Vestiges of Derbyshire,’ p. 241. 
In my ‘Household Tales and Traditional 
Remains,’ p. 120, I have recorded the fact 
that ‘“‘some English people carry a plate of 
salt into the church at Cention. They = 


that a child which is baptized near salt wi 
sure to go to heaven.” 


Unbaptized, and so 


eapeet, infants had salt put beside them for 
safety (Grimm’s ‘Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer,’ 1854, p. 457). To sprinkle a child 
with water (“ausa vatni”) on giving it a 
name was usual among the Norsemen in the 
heathen age. It was regarded as a protection 
against danger. Thus in ‘Havamal’ (‘Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale, i. 27) we have: “ Ef ek 
skal pegn ungan verpa vatni 4, munad hann 
falla pétt hann i folk komi, if I sprinkle 
water on a young lord, he shall never fall 
though he go to battle.” Hence it is pro- 
bable that salt also was used as a charm. 
In a letter to the Academy, 15 February, 1896, 
Dr. Whitley Stokes suggested that “the 
source of Christian infant baptism, like 
the source of Christian parthenogenesis, 
&c., is to be found in folk-lore,” and his 
suggestion was supported by Mr. Clodd in a 
presidential address to the Folk-lore Society 
(Folk - lore, vii. 51, 57). So far omy as 
Borneo water is poured over a child’s head 
on its admission to the kindred (Folk-lore, 
xiii. 438). In Yorkshire soon after a child is 
born a drinking carousal is held; this they 
call “ washing baby’s head.” In Derbyshire 
a ballad used to be sung at Christmas about 
the birth of a child who came over the sea in 
a ship. I have preserved the air, and as 
many of the words as could be remembered. 
in my ‘ Household Tales, p. 108. The ballad 
contains the lines :— 

They washed his head in a golden bowl, 

In a golden bowl, in a golden bow! ; 

They washed his head in a golden bowl 

At Christmas Day in the morning. 
Here the basin was of gold. Nothing is said 
about salt, but the child’s head was wip 
with a diaper towel, and combed with an 
ivory comb. 
As regards saliva in baptism, I think I 
saw an English clergyman, many years ago, 
put his finger into his mouth, and make the 
sign of the cross on the child's forehead. 
S. O. Appy. 


The ceremonies connected with salt and 
spittle at baptism are explained in the 
‘Catechismus Concilii Tridentini Pars 
Secunda LX.’ Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


See the rubrics in the ‘Ritus Baptizandi’ 
in the medieval manuals or in the modern 
‘Rituale Romanum.’ Thus in Sarum (Surt. 
Soc., vol. lxiii. p. 9*) :— 

** Benedictio Salis......ponatur de ipso sale in ore 
ejus, ita dicendo: Accipe salem sapientiz,” &c. ; 
and p. 10*, after the Gospel, 

“ Deinde spuat Sacerdos in sinistra manu, et tangat 
aures et nares infantis cum pollice suo dextero de 
sputo [in modum crucis—MS.] dicendo ad aurem 


dexteram, Effeta, quod est adaperire; ad nares, In 
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odorem suavitatis; ad aurem sinistram, Tu autem 

a diabole ; appropinquabit enim judicium 
ei. 

Why the inscription “Sal et saliva” should 

be on the font, or why the oil should not be 

mentioned, I cannot say. J. T. ¥. 
Bishop Hattield’s Hall, Durham. 


The meaning of the words “Sal et saliva,” 
found on the font in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Ipswich, is easily explained. In the Catholic 
rite of baptism the officiating priest puts salt 
into the mouth of the child, as a sign that he 
is to be freed from the corruption of sin, and 
anoints his ears and nostrils with spittle, 
after the example of our Lord, who thus 
restored sight to the blind man. I may add 
that the antiquity of these rites is proved 
from their being contained in the Sacramen- 
tary of Pope Gelasius, who died in 496. 

D. Oswatp O.S.B. 

Oxford. 


See ‘The Catholic Christian Instructed,’ 
pp. 15-17. St. 


In the ancient form of baptism the priest 
placed salt in the child’s mouth, “Sacerdos 
.....-ponat de ipso sale in ore ejus, ita dicens, 
N., Accipe salem sapientiw,” &c. Afterwards 
he placed some of his own saliva in his left 
hand, and with his right thumb touched 
therewith the ears and nostrils of the child, 
“Deinde sputet Sacerdos in sinistra manu, 
et tangat aures et nares infantis cum pollice 
dextro cum sputo.” See, eg., the ‘York 
Manual,’ Surtees Soc., pp. 6, 10, . 10*. 


C. B. 


_A short account of the old English bap- 
tismal rite may be seen in Dr. Swete’s 
‘Church Services before the Reformation,’ 
published byS.P.C.K. Those who wish to con- 
sult the very interesting ‘Ordines Romani’ 
can do so in Mabillon’s ‘Museum Italicum’ 
(1724). The whole of the second volume deals 
with this subject. Bingham's ‘ Antiquities’ 
is also helpful. C. DEEpEs. 

Chichester. 

See Trench, ‘ Miracles,’ p. 353, ed. 1854, and 
* Dict. Chr. Ant.,’ p. 1838b. Rabanus Maurus 
(cirea 850 A.D.) mentions both rites and their 
mystical significance. Cuaas. P. 

Vatford. 


“As THE Crow FLIES” (10% §. i. 204, 296, 
372).—The phrase was used in 1829 in a judg- 
ment given by Mr. Justice Parke, afterwards 
Lord Wensleydale :— 

“IT should have thought that the proper mode of 
admeasuring the distance would be to take a straight 
line from house to house, in common parlance, as 
the crow flies.”.—9 Barnewall and Cresswell’s 


Reports, 779. 


The following story is told, I believe, of 
the late Archbishop Temple, and I daresa 
of other bishops, with varying details. 
parson applied for leave to reside outside his 
parish ata house which he stated to be “only 
two miles off the parish church as the crow 
flies.” Leave was tersely refused, on the 
ground that the parson was not a crow. 

It is no easy task to take a direct line “as 
the crow flies” across the open country. [ 
once tried it for three miles or so under the 
following circumstances, and still retain a 
very vivid recollection of the plight I was in 
when I reached my destination. 

In June, 1875, while my brother and I 
were at a neighbouring village, we received 
telegraphic intelligence that my father’s 
house had been struck by lightning, and was 
on fire. We started for the nearest point 
from which we could observe the position of 
West Haddon, and, having located it by the 
smoke, tore headlong across country. Through 
hedges, across fields of mowing grass, over 
brooks, ditches, and other obstacles, we re- 
lentlessly pursued our course, and I am not 
aware that we once deviated from the direct 
line. I have performed many cross-country 
runs, both before and since then, but only in 
this one instance could | strictly apply the 
term “as the crow flies.” Jonn T. Pics. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Sroyte (10” §. i. 349).—Inquiries were 
made in 7” S. xii. 167 for the Stoyte family 
of Uffington and Stamford, co. Lincoln, and 
in 9 S. x. 448 for the Stoyles family of 
London. If either should be considered o 
service to your correspondent, I would gladly 
send him a MS. copy. 

Everarp Home CoLgMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Aryoo AND BaskisH (10% i. 264, 297).— 
This very interesting subject has been fully 
dealt with by the Canadian scholar Dr. John 
Campbell, of the Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, who most kindly furnished me with the 
pamphlets in which he had worked out the 
place and relationship of these and other non- 
Aryan languages, which he denotes the 
Khitan family, and classifies as follows :— 


I. Division. 
1. Baskish. 
2. Caucasian (Georgian, Lesghian, Circas- 
sian, Mizjeji). 
3. Siberian (Yeniseian, Yukahirian, Koriak, 
Tchuktchi, Kamtschadale). 
4. Japanese (Japanese, Loochoo, Ainoo, 


Korean). 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
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If. American Drviston. 
1. Dacotah. 
2. Huron (Iroquois, &c.). 
3. Chocktaw (Muskogee, &c.). 
4, Pawnee. 
5. Paduca (Shoshonese, &c.). 
6. Yuma (Yuma, Cuchan, &c.). 

7. Pueblos (Zuni, &c.). 

8. Sonora (Opata, &c.). 

9. Aztec, including Niquirian. 

10. Lenca. 

11. Chibcha. 

12. Peruvian (Quichua, &c.). 

13. Chileno (Araucanian, &c.). 

By their hieroglyphics and syllabaries he 
also includes with these the Etruscan, 
Cypriote, Corean, Aztec, Hittite, Pictish, 
Celtiberian, Lycian and Phrygian. His com- 
parative tables of this last group show a 
striking correspondence among the several 
examples given. 

Dr. Campbell then proceeds to work out 
for the Khitan family a “law” correspond- 
ng to Grimm’s law of the Aryan languages. 

f further details of the “law” and com- 
parative examples are of interest to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ I shall be most happy to furnish 
extracts. !am not aware whether the learned 
author is still living. Rep Cross. 


ApmiraL Str Samuet (10% i. 
349).—This family appears to have had a long 
connexion with the Russian navy, because in 
the year 1832, as I gather from an old letter 
I have before me, written by a great-aunt 
of mine, she was then to be addressed “ At 
his Excellency Admiral Greig’s, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleets and Ports, 
Nicolaieff.” MISTLETOE. 


A short biographical sketch of this distin- 
guished man appeared in 2™§, xi. 88. By the 
reply (p. 459) a further account of him will 
be found in ‘Travels into Norway, Denmark, 
and Russia in the Years 1788, ’89, ’90, and ’91,’ 
by A. Swinton, 1792). 

“VERARD 
7l, Brecknock Road. 


Some information about the British officers 
who served in the Russian navy (1787 et seq.) 
will be found in the life, by the Rev. John 
Penrose, of Capt. James Trevenen ( 1850). 


W.P.C 
Reform Club. CouRTNEY. 


“I EXPECT TO PASS THROUGH THIS LIFE 
BUT ONCE” i. 247, 316, 355).—As an old 
over of the exquisite ‘Spectator,’ I venture 
to mention that at present I have failed in 
my efforts to support the assertion that 

dison was the author of the remark “I 


expect to pass through this life but once” ; 
but at the same time f take the opportunity 
to point out that one of ‘the thoughts” of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was 
that “life can only be lived once” (see index 
to George Long’s translation, p. 213, Bell & 
Sons, 1887); and also that the following 
excerpts on the subject are from ‘ Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus to Himself, by Gerald 
H. Rendall (Macmillan, 1898) :— 

‘* No man, remember, can lose another life than 
that which he now lives, or live another than that 
which he now loses. The present is the same for 
all; what you lose, or win, is just the flying moment.” 
—Book ii. 14, p. 19. 

“Where are they all now? Nowhere—or 
knows where. In this way you will come to loo 
on all things human as smoke and nothingness ; 
especially if you bear in mind that the thing once 
changed can never be itself again to all eternity.” 


—Book x. 31, p. 154. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Avutnors oF Quotations i. 168, 
217, 275).—With respect to No. 4, “* Tot con- 
estos noctesque diesque labores transerit 
hauserit] una dies,” see the piece of forty- 
two lines described by W. S. Teuffel (‘ Hist. 
Rom. Lit.,’ § 220, 5; vol. i. p. 415 in Warr’s 
English translation) as “ A school essay on the 
theme: ‘ Reflexions of Augustus on Vergil’s 
will.’” This performance may be found on 
p. 179-82, vol. iv. of Béihrens’s ‘ Poete 
Patini Minores,’ and elsewhere. Lines 2C 
sqq. run thus in Bihrens’s text :— 
Frangatur potius legum reuerenda potestas 
Quam tot congestos noctuque dieque labores 
Auferat una dies. 
For noctuque dieque there is a v.l. noctesque 
diesque, and for auferat a v.l. hauserit. 
Bahrens (vol. iv. prefat., p. 44) hesitates 
to what period he should assign the poem, 
suggesting the fourth or fifth century. It 
may be worth recalling the effective use of 
* Tot—hauserit una dies” made by Mark 
Pattison at the end of that fine passage 
in his ‘Isaac Casaubon’ which begins : 
“Learning isa peculiar compound of memory, 
imagination, scientific habit, accurate obser- 
vation,” &c. (second ed., pp. 435-6). Pattison 
does not indicate the source of his quotation. 
Epwarp BENSsLyY. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Pameta (9% xii. 141, 330; 10% i. 52, 
135). — Mr. Austin Dobson, after having 
uoted in his ‘Samuel Richardson,’ at p. 46, 
the passage from Fielding’s ‘Joseph Andrews’ 
printed already at 9 5. xii. 141, goes on 
to say: “Sidney, from whose ‘Arcadia’ 


Richardson got it, made it Paméla, and so 
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did Pope”; but Mr. Ricuarp Horton 
Smrru, at the reference just mentioned, 
states that in Sidney’s romance there is no 
clue to the pronunciation of the name. Then 
Mr. Dobson adds: “But Richardson, in 


Pamela’s hymns, made it Paméla, and his | 


parasites persuaded him he was right. 
*Mr. Pope,’ wrote Aaron Hill, ‘has taught 
half the women in England to pronounce it 
wrong.’” Where did Hill write this? Now 
one question remains: Did Pope pronounce 
the accented syllable as he did tea, or as we 
should nowadays? G. KRvuecer. 
Berlin. 


Peck (10 §. i. 348).—An inquiry 
was made for Peck’s MSS. in 3™S. xii. 503 
(December, 1867),and a reply stated that they 
“and another quarto volume of historical 
and topographical memoranda are in_ the 
possession of Edward Hailstone” (the writer), 
of Horton Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

I may add that copies of William Peck’s 
* History of Bawtry and Thorne,’ also vol. i. 
(all published) of the ‘Isle of Axholme,’ may 
be consulted in the Corporation Library, 


Guildhall, E.C. 
Everarp Home CoLeMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 
{[Mr. Hailstone’s library was, of course, sold 
during the latter half of the past century.] 


‘RECOMMENDED TO Mercy’ (10% §. i. 109, 
232, 338).—1 do not find the above title under 
the heading ‘ Eiloart, Mrs. Elizabeth,’ in the 
British Museum Catalogue, so still hope that 
some one will be able to put me on the track 
of the novel in question. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


Potts Famiiy (10 §. i. 127).—In 8 §. vii. 
105, 293, there is some information about 
Percivall Pott, the father and grandfather 
of Archdeacon Pott, but there is no mention 
of a Samuel Pott. Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


‘Ancient Ornpers oF Gray's Inn’ (10 §. 
i. 367).—Mr. JaMes MULLIGAN, as Master of 
the Library of Gray’s Inn, may be interested 
in the following abstract from ‘‘ Honor Re- 
divivus; or,an Analysis of Honor and Armory, 
by Matt. Carter, Esq. 

enry Herringman at the si 
Anchor in the Lower Walk o 
change, 1673”:— 

“*Grays Inn Beareth Sables a Griffin Rampant, 
Or. This House was sometimes the abiding Man- 


the New Ex- 


sion of the noble Family of Gray, from whence the 


name of the House is deduced. It is scituate within 
the Mannor Poorpool, a Prebendary antiently be- 
longing to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London. 
In the Reign of King Edward the IIL, the Gentle- 


(as is 


men Students of that 
ouse from the sai 


affirmed) took a Grant of this 
Baron Gray who lived in those days. And it is 
held probable that the Grays Arms have been 
antiently by this Fellowship maintained; and are 
still taken up, and kept as ay and uliar 
Ensigne of that Colledge or House, and thus the 
same is found portraicted. 
Barry of six Arg. and Azure, a bordure quarterly 
Or, and of the second. 
But now of late years this Honorable Society has 
assumed for their proper Coat Armor, or Ensign of 
Honor, A Griffin Or, in the Field Sables.” 
RonaLp Drxoy. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


The proverb still holds good, “Hills are 
green afar off.” If the Master of Gray’s Inn 
will ask Mr. Denis Douthwaite, the Steward 
or Under-Treasurer of Gray’s Inn, he, I am 
sure, will receive much information from that 
excellent Englishman. And, what few Eng- 
lishmen do when they come to Ireland, he 
has gone home again. Perhaps this extract 
would not be out of place :— 

“Mr. Denis W. Douthwaite, the popular and 
efficient Assistant Librarian at King’s Inns, has 
resigned that post, having obtained the appoint 
ment of Assistant Librarian [Under-Treasurer?] at 
Gray’s Inn, London. The entire staff of King’s 
Inns have testified their regard for him by pre 
senting him with an Irish blackthorn,_silver- 
mounted, with the motto ‘Faugh-a- Balagh’ 
engraved thereon, together with an address.”— 
Irish Law Times, vol. xxvii. (1893) p. 97. 

S. Horner. 

Dublin. 


“Barrar” (10 §. i. 349).—This, in all 
probability, refers to a part of the under- 
clothing of a young infant, commonly known 
as a “barrow- coat,” or more briefly 4 
“barrow.” There are two forms of this 
garment. One is called the “long barrow," 
worn when a child is in long clothes. This is 
a long petticoat all made of flannel, opening 
down the front from top to bottom. The 
bodice part wraps well over in front, with 
tapes for tying, one of which passes through 
a longitudinal slit made on one side, to allow 


|of both strings being drawn tight and tied 


in front ; there are usually shoulder stra 
For day use the bodice part is cut separately, 
and the skirt part pleated on to it, but for 


London, printed for | night use the garment is usually cut all io 
gn of the Blew | one piece. 


The “short barrow,” which is worn for 8 
few weeks after children are “shortened,” 
consists of a short petticoat of flannel, open- 
ing in front like the “‘long barrow,” but with 
a linen bodice or top part ; this wraps well 
over, and is now usually fastened with & 
couple of safety-pins, though it is frequently 
made with strings. 
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As to the origin of the name, it is probably | the possession of Sir Henry E. L. Dryden 
80 called from a coarse linen, formerly | at Canons Ashby. Robert Bell, in 1854, 
imported from Holland, which was known as | describes another portrait by Kneller, then 
“barras,” but the origin of the word seems | in the possession of Charles Beville Dryden, 
to be very obscure. Iam not certain that 1|at his residence in Cambridge Terrace, 
have got the correct spelling of this well-| Hyde Park. This picture was a half-length, 


known article of a baby’s layette. in a Court costume of French grey silk, with 
-_ Ar. GARDINER. gold ornamental studs in the place of 
1 buttons, laced cravat, plain ruffles at the 


I have an impression that a long flannel wrist, wig and sword, and a wreath of laurel 
ow worn by infants is sometimes called a | im the left hand. A. R. Baytey. 
“barrow” by old-fashioned people. Havin i 
written this sentence, I turned to the ‘E.D.D.,’ 

- - J... | Ashby some years ago, when visiting the 
and there found confirmation. Barrow is (1) | jate Sir Henry Dryden. No doubt it is there 
an infant’s flannel swathe or pilch ; (2) an | stil). = L & & 
infant’s first underdress; a child’s flannel; 
petticoat or nightdress, besides being the} Tue Sun anp 1Ts Orpir (10 i. 329).— 
fannel in which a newly born infant is re- | The theory that Alcyone, the leading brilliant 
ee from the hands of the accoucheur. | in the Pleiades, is a central sun round which 
} o doubt barrar is a phonetic rendering | our solar system is revolving —2e forward 
of “barrow. Sr. Swirary. | by Wright in 1750. It was revived by Madler 
Flannel barrows are still in constant |, 1846 but is not held by any modern 
demand, and may be obtained at any astronomer with whose works I te ‘les? 
draper's shop which has an underclothing a Flammarion, in Les Etwiles, 
department. E. G. B aris, 1882, writing of the slow movement of 

—— * | the stars in this group, adds :— 

ha» 6 * C'est cette lenteur dans leur mouvement propre. 

a barrar, or a is the long flannel | ¢’est ce repos relatif qui avait conduit l'astronome 
garment put on infants in arms, and turned | allemand Midler Al hypothése que cette importante 
up over the feet. I have never heard the | agglomération de soleils mee oo bien étre le centre, 


in the South of England, but it is soleil gravite. 
of common use i N . Mais il n'y a 1a qu'une hypothese, assez peu pro- 
in the North and in the bable méme, car les Pléiades ne se trouvent pas 


Bolton. Biancue Hutton. ange droit avec la ligne que nous suivons dans 

The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ gives} The great conception of Sir William Her- 

rrow ” as used in Ireland and six English | schel that the solar system is bound upon a 

counties, to which I am able to adda seventh, | stupendous voyage ama space towards a 

namely, Bucks. Ricup. Wetrorp. | certain point in the constellation Hercules 
[Uther replies acknowledged.] still holds the field. | Ricuarp WELForRD. 


DrypEN PorTRAITS i. 368).—Kneller| Foorsatt on Surove Tuespay 8S. i. 
inted several portraits of the poet—the | 127, 194, 230, 331).—At Stonyhurst College, 
ee of which is at Bayfordbury Hall, Herts. Lancashire, the Shrove-tide ‘Grand (Foot- 
- ts rereabouts of another, given by Dryden | ball) Matches” were, until quite recently, one 
: is cousin John Driden, of Chesterton, | of the red-letter events of the year. These 
ae now discoverable. The earliest | matches were played on the Thursday preced- 
—_ is said to be that in the picture | ing Quinquagesima Sunday, and on the Mon- 
bs xy _at Oxford, dated on the back 1655, | day and Tuesday following. Technically, the 
‘i 1 is probably an error for 1665. The | game was known as “Stonyhurst footbali,” 
- _— also possesses a copy after Kneller, a species of football that allowed some sixty 
_ thought to be an original. There are|or seventy to play in one match. The 
Pct — of Dryden at the National | meee 4 sides were known as “ English” and 
attribut one by Kneller, the other | “French”; during the match great eathu- 
outed to James Maubert. Malone | siasm always prevailed ; flags were flying 
entions another Kneller as aeing in the | and cannons firing. At the ‘“ Lemonade” on 
en < Mr. Sneyd, of Kiel, Stafford- | Shrove Monday or Tuesday, extra pancakes 

feel — of whose ancestors married a| were provided for such of the players as h 
er of Sir John Driden in 1666. | especially distinguished themselves. “Stony- 
a a painted a portrait of the poet | hurst football” is now, alas! being super- 
690. A crayon drawing was (1854) in| seded by the more up-to-date “ Association 


4 

| 
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rules,” and the ‘Grand Matches” at Stony- 
hurst are a thing of the past. B. W. 


PRINTING IN THE CHANNEL Is~LANDs (10% 
S. i. 349).—“ 1791. Printing introduced into 
the island of Guernsey.” See Timperley’s 
* Dictionary of Printers and Printing,’ p. 773. 

W. H. Peer. 


In F. F. Dally’s ‘Guide to the Channel 
Islands’ (Stanford, 1860) we are told that 
“just before the commencement of the present 
century there was neither a newspaper nor 
a printing-press in the island of Guernsey. 
There are now [1860] four: three in English, 
and one in French ; the latter was established 
in 1789.” Falle’s first ‘Account of Jersey,’ 
1694, and his expanded ‘ History of Jersey,’ 
1734, were presumably printed in London. 

J. HotpeN 


At the time when I asked the above 
question I was unable to fix the date of 
an edition of ‘La Mort d’Abel,’ printed in 
Jersey in 1786. If I am not mistaken, there 
are some brochures in the Public Library at 
St. Heliers shown as still earlier productions 
of the Jersey press. At any rate, the printing 
of Gessner’s famous book took place in 
Jersey twelve years before 1798, the date 
indicated in the Editor’s comment. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


“Tuas,” WykenamicaL Notion §, i. 
269, 353).—This notion is recognized in R. B. 
Mansfield’s ‘School Life at Winchester 
College,’ first published in 1863. This writer 
also has the word “ Tug,” which he interprets 
as “old,” “stale.” This was not the use of the 
adjective in my day, when it meant “ common 


or ordinary,” and there was a corresponding 
The exclamation “ tugs” 
did, however, mean “stale news.” Neither 
Mr. Wrench (‘Winchester Word-Book’), nor 
“Three Beetleites” (‘ Winchester College 
Notions ’), nor Mr. Mansfield offer any deriva- 
tion. H.C. Adams (‘Wykehamica,’ 1878) 
derives ‘‘tugs” from “Teach your grand- 
mother to suck eggs,” a derivation which, 
in my opinion, carries its condemnation on its 
face. Having the fear of Pror. SkEaT before 


adverb “tugly.” 


my eyes, I shall not attempt one myself ! 
Jonn B. Warnewricnr. 


‘Tue Creevey Papers’ (10* §, i. 285, 355). 


(10% S. I. May 28, 1904, 


from Dr. Currie written by him in 1806, call 
for further inquiry. 

I wish, without further comment, to la 
before your readers certain facts which 
have now collected :— 

1. The biographer of Dr. Currie was his 
son, William Wallace Currie, who became 
the first Mayor of Liverpool under the Re 
formed Corporations Act. He would have 
the first information at his disposal as to the 
date of his father's death. 

2. Dr. J. Aikin, dating from Stoke Newing- 
ton, 19 September, 1805, has in the Jonthly 
Magazine for October, 1805, a ‘ Memoir of the 
late Jas. Currie, of Liverpool.’ 

3. By the kindness of the Rev. H. G. J, 
Clements, vicar of Sidmouth, I have a cop 
of the entry in the parish register, whieh 
gives the date of the burial of Dr. Currie as 
4 September, 1805. 


I am aware this is only a small point, but 
I consider an interesting one, in literary his 
tory. J. H. 


| Tue Syer-Cuminec Cotiection (10% i 
409).—The Syer-Cuming collection was be 
| queathed to the parish of Newington (South- 
| wark), and is now at the library there. A 
| special room is about to be built for the 
|proper exhibition of the collection, and 
a full catalogue will be prepared. Mr 
Cuming’s library has been added to the 
Reference Department of the Public Library, 
and the books are available for public use. 
Ricu. W. Mou tp, Librarian and See. 
Newington Public Library and Cuming Museum. 


Tne Armstronc Gun (10% §S. i. 388)— 
The gentleman called Drake who claimed 
the invention of the Armstrong gun was 
| John Pode Drake. The inquirer should 
consult for him the‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis} 
vol. iii. p. 1160. His son, Dr. Henry Holman 
Drake, is still alive. W. P. Courtney. 


“THE RUN OF HIS TEETH” (10% §, i. 388).— 
I think this is a phrase of Canadian origin, 
employed in reference to one's board or 
boarding expenses, e.g., “He pays so much 
for the run of his teeth.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 

Tue Cope (9 S. x. 285, 374, 495; xi. 9% 
172, 335 ; (10 §. i. 174, 278).—Lorp ALDEY 
HAM has written, I think, 1845 for 1846 


—Sir Hersert Maxwett’s reply to my note | Remembering that I saw Hawker's chasuble 
makes to me confusion worse confounded. I| when first prepared at a robemaker's i® 
had hoped for some other explanation ; but | Oxford, I have examined my diary, kept 
Sir i. MAXWELL’s statements (1) that| while an undergraduate, and there, undet 
Currie’s biographer and ‘D.N.B. must be| date 13 Jan., 1846, I find this entry : “ Went 
xieee in assigning the date of Currie’s| with Knott to Parsons’ to see a chasuble 
eath to 1805, and (2) that he had seen letters | Hawker’s of Morwenstow.” My friend J. W. 
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Knott was then a young Fellow of Brasenose, 
and afterwards vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leeds. 
W. D. Macray. 


BATTLEFIELD SAYINGs (10 i. 268, 375).— 
“Linesman” (.e., Capt. M. H. Grant, of the 
Devonshire Regiment), in his deservedly well- 
known ‘Words of an Eye-Witness’ (Black- 
wool & Sons, tenth impression, 1902, p. 12), 
tells us that during the advance at the battle 
of Colenso, 

“when we had entered that spitting, humming 
gone of rifle-fire, the like of which no living soldier 
had ever before witnessed, a bullet skimmed along 
the top of a man’s head, just grazing the skin, and 
flicking off the hair in its course...... ‘I’ve just had 
a free ’air-cut, mates!’ was the only observation 
heard by the officer who witnessed the ghastly jest.” 

Again, on p. 104, at the battle of Vaal 

Krantz, an officer of the Rifle Brigade, 
“hit in the leg...... rolled over, and, no doubt, as 
wounded men will, gave vent to the sort of senti- 
ments which made Kiplin ys Highland sergeant so 
greatly dread a battle, ‘It does make the men sweer 
awfu’.’ Whereupon the colour-sergeant of his com- 
pry rushed to his assistance, and commenced 
le 


eling for the wound in the neighbourhood of the | 


stomach. On being somewhat sharply put right 
about this by the sufferer, the non-commissioned 
officer made the following deathless* reply: ‘ Beg 
parding, sir; from yer langwidge I concluded you 
was ‘it in the habdomen !’” 

M. J. D. Cocke. 


Bass Rock Music (10% §. i. 308, 374).— 
Iregret that at the second reference I wrote 
1681 instead of 1688. It was in 1675 that the 
colonel of the Royal Scots, Lord George 
Douglas, was created Earl of Dumbarton. 

I think Ray wrote of “Tantallon Castle 
and the Bass Rock” as constituting one 
naval and military position, and that he had 
in mind the tradition that the old Scots 
march dates from the attack on Tantallon 
by James V., which took place in October, 
1528. The castle and the rock being only 
about a couple of miles apart, ships passing 
through the channel had to run the gauntlet 
of artillery fire from both sides. Tantallon 
is described in ‘ Marmion.’ 

The old saying 

Ding doun Tantallon— 
Big a brig to the Bass, 
expressed proverbial impossibilities. 

Some interesting notes about the taking 
of Tantallon by the Cromwellites in 1651 are 
to be found in ‘Cromwell's Scotch Cam- 
paigns, by W. 8S. Douglas, 1899 edition, 
pp. 230-4. Rawson Gardiner, in his ‘Com- 

* Author’s note: “ I say deathless, partly because, 
amongst a myriad of other good things of the war, 
this story has already appeared in the pages of that 
Tosy organ the Sporting Times.” 


monwealth and Protectorate,’ vol. ii. p. 70, 
when referring to 1652, does not mention 
Tantallon by name :— 

* Every other fortress in Scotland holding out for 
the King had fallen; but after the castles of Dum- 
barton, Brodick, and the Bass had fallen into the 
hands of the invaders, Dunottar continued to resist 
their efforts.” 

The old Scots march is thus mentioned by 
Monro, in his ‘ Expedition,’ 1637 :— 

“We were as in a dark cloud, not seeing half our 
actions, much less discerning either the way of our 
enemies or the rest of our brigades; whereupon, 
having a drummer by me, I caused him beat the 
Scots March till it cleared up, which recollected 
our friends unto us.” 

W. S. 


LaTIN QvuoraTions (10% i. 188, 297).— 

6. ** Oves et boves et cetera pecora campi.” 
—See the Vulgate of Psalm viii. 7 (8), “Oves 
et boves universas, insuper et pecora campi.” 

7. ‘**Contra negantem principia non est dis- 
putandum.” —In the 1621 edition of the 
*Florilegium Magnum seu Polyanthea,’ &c., 
I find, col. 875, under ‘ Disputatio,’ “ Dispu- 
tandum non est contra negantes principia, 
nec contra eos, qui absurda et dissentanea 
dicunt, nec contra paralogismos sophisticos,” 
quoted from ‘Simp. in pr. Phys.,’ c. 15. 
have no text of Simplicius’s commentary on 
Aristotle’s ‘Physics’ at hand to verify the 
reference. 

37. “ Unam semper amo, cujus non solvor 
ab hamo.”—Binder (‘ Nov. Thes. Adag. Lat.’) 
quotes this from Eiselein’s ‘ Die Sprichwérter 
und Sinnreden des deutschen Volkes in alter 
und neuer Zeit,’ 1838. Does Eiselein give the 
source 

43. “Scripsit Aristoteles Alexandro de 
Physicorum libro editum esse quasi non 
editum.” See Aristotelis Epist. vi. (p. 174 
in Hercher’s ‘Epistolographi Greci,’ Paris, 
1873). EpWArRD BENSLY. 

The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Tue Last or THE War Bow (10" S. i. 225, 
278). — A later instance of this occurs in 
Forbes - Mitchell’s ‘Reminiscences of the 
Mutiny,’ p. 76. In the siege of Lucknow, 
the author says, 

“there was a large body of archers on the walls, 
armed with bows and arrows, which they dis- 
charged with great force and precision, and on 
White raising his head above the wall an arrow 
was shot right into his feather bonnet. Inside of 
the wire cage of his bonnet, however, he had placed 
his forage cap, folded up, and, instead of passing 
right through, the arrow stuck in the folds of the 
forage cap, and ‘Dan,’ as he was called, coolly 
yulled out the arrow, paraphrasing a quotation 
| Sir Walter Scott...... ‘My conscience,’ said 
White, ‘bows and arrows! Have we got Robin 
Hood and Little John back again? The sight has 
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not been seen in civilized war for nearly two 
hundred years...... Ah! that Daniel White should 
be able to tell in the Saut Market of Glasgow that 
he had seen men fight with bows and arrows in the 
days of Enfield rifles !’......Just then one poor fellow 
of the Ninety-third, named Penny, raising his head 
for an instant above the wall, got an arrow right 
through his brain, the shaft projecting more than a 
foot out at the back of his head...... One unfortunate 
man of this regiment named Montgomery exposed 
himself...... and before he could get down into 
shelter again an arrow was sent right through his 
heart, as clean through his body, and falling 
on the ground a few yards behind him. 
HAInes. 


Uppingham. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Principal Naviyations, Voyages, Trafiques, 
and Discoveries of the English Nation. By Richard 
Hakluyt. Vols. V. and VI. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 

Srx months only have elapsed since we congratulated 

readers in general and scholars in particular upon 

the appearance of the first two volumes of a hand- 
some and in all respects adequate and satisfactory 

edition of Hakluyt’s great work (9 S._ xii. 418). 

With a rapidity for which we are profoundly thank- 

ful—the more so since we dared not hope for it— 


and pestered with snow.” The people are said to 
be “tractable, civill, wittie, courteous, without 
deceit, in virtue and honest conversation exceeding 
all other nations lately discovered.” ‘* No man ig 
ashamed there of his povertie, neither be their 
gentlemen therefore less honoured of the meaner 
people.” Very interesting and significant is al} 
that is said. Illustrations to the volume comprise 
vortraits of Sir Francis Walsingham, from the 
sritish Museum, of John Eldred, the Emperor 
Akbar, George Fenner ; an English sailing chart of 
1592 ; plans of Ormuz, Egypt, Goa, Coast of Guinea: 
and chart of Cadiz Harbour; together with an 
entire dispatch of Drake, dated 27 April, 1587, 
giving an account of the burning of the Spanish 
ships in Cadiz Harbour. This, of course, illustrates 
among other things, ‘The Portugal Voyage, attri. 
buted to Col. Antonie Winkfield or Wingfield, 
Very spirited reading do most of these voga 
constitute, though it may readily be conceded that 
our countrymen do not always show themselves in 
the most favourable light. 

Charles 11. (Longmans 
& Co.) 
ORIGINALLY published three years ago as one of 
the illustrated series of Stuart monographs of 
Messrs. Goupil, Dr. Airy’s life of the most dis- 
sipated of English monarchs has been judged 
worthy of being set before a general public. It 
now appears, accordingly, in a handsome and con- 
venient form, with an excellent portrait from 
Samuel Cooper’s miniature of the king in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Richmond, and asks a place, 


By Osmund Airy, M.A. 


instalments have succeeded each other until half the 
completed publication is in the hands of the reader. 
At the present rate of progress the whole may be | 
anticipated during the present year. A boon greater 
than this will constitute is not easily conceived. 
The book remains, moreover, a_ bibliographical | 
treasure and an ornament to all shelves. It need 
not be said that no diminution of interest attends | 
each successive volume, which still presents records | 
of English enterprise in the most heroic portion of | 
our maritime annals. First among the contents of 
vol. v. comes a relation of the siege and taking | 
of the city of Rhodes by Sultan Soliman, “the 
great Turke,” of whom a portrait is given from a 
superb Oriental MS. inthe British Museum supplying 
personal descriptions of the Osmanli sultan. This | 
‘ briefe relation ” was translated out of French into 
English in 1524 at the instance of the Reverend 
Lord Thomas Dockwray, Great Prior of the Order 
of Jerusalem in England. Other illustrations to 
the volume include a portrait of Sir Edward 
Osborne, Lord Mayor in 1583, knighted 1584, and 
member of Parliament for the City of London in 
1586, a trader to the Mediterranean, and first | 
governor of the Levant Company, from the original 
at Hornby Castle; and one of Philip de Villiers de 
l'Isle Adam, who, among other dignities, was 
Grand Master of Rhodes. Plans of Alexandria 
and Constantinople, a sailing chart of the Medi- 
terranean, and views of Turkish and Venetian 
merchantmen enhance the value of the volume, one 
of the most interesting features in which is a 
description of the yearly pilgrimage “of the Mahu- 
mitans, Turkes, and Moores unto Mecca in Arabia.” 
Special interest attends for the reader of to-day the 
account by M. Willis of the ‘“*Iland Japan [also 
called Japon and Giapan], and other little Iles in 
the East Ocean.” This land is described as “ hillie ' 


| 


at once to be accorded it, in every historica! library. 
Most of the ground covered is familiar enough to the 
student. Much of the information supplied, espe- 
cially that concerning the life of Charles in his 
exile or during his visit to Scotland, is, however, not 
easily accessible, and the work is useful or pleasur- 
able for perusal and reference. It shows clearly 
the influences which formed the king's profligate 
and despicable, yet, strange to say, not wholly 
unlovable character. An acceptable palliation is 
offered for his treatment of the Scots, an animated 
picture of the life in Paris is afforded, and the state 
of confusion and disruption which followed the 
Restoration is depicted. The reproduction is in all 
respects commendable. We wish Dr. Airy would 
not lend his sanction to a heresy such as “‘ byepath.” 


Great Masters, Part XV. (Heinemann.) 
Miss Ramvs, subsequently wife of a French ambas- 
sador to England, a lady who lived until so late as 
1848, supplies the original of the portrait by Romney, 
from the collection of the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, 
which stands first in order in the fifteenth part. 
“Simplex munditiis” would be an appropriate 
motto for this lovely picture. ‘Madonna with the 
Green Cushion,’ by Andrea Solario, from the 
Louvre, is the most admired work of a painter of 


|remarkable finish, subject to many influences, 


amidst which that of Leonardo is probably the 
most assertive. The face of the mother is radiant 
with sweetness and affection, without the slightest 
prevision of the Mater Dolorosa; the Infant is 
decidedly chubby. From the Berlin Gallery comes 
a Dutch interior by Johannes Vermeer of Delft. 
With a single painting on them, the walls look 
cold. Some of the furniture is effective, but the 
chief attraction lies in the warmly draped of 
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e man, probably the painter himself, and the 
A holding to her lips an emptied glass. Last 
comes from the Rijksmuseum, of which it is the 
supreme ornament, the misnamed ‘ Night Watch 
sf Rembrandt van Rhin, ‘the greatest treasure of 
the Dutch National Collection of Pictures.” In 
the reproduction of this animated picture the rich 
effects of colour and the deep shadows which pre- 
sumably gained it its name are splendidly preserved. 
Needless to say that each of the plates is worthy of 
a frame. It is, however, as a collection repre- 
sentative of what is best in early art that the chief 
claim and delight of ‘Great Masters’ will always 
be found. 


England’s Elizabeth :; being the Memories of Matthew 
Bedale. By his Honour Judge Parry. (Smith & 
Elder.) 

Ix the form of the recollections of one Matthew 

Bedale Judge Parry, the editor of Dorothy 

Osborne, supplies a veracious account of the life 

of Queen Elizabeth, and especially of her relations 

with Leicester, in whose household the narrator or 
diarist is supposed to have been. The whole con- 

stitutes an agreeable romance of history, and has a 

certain measure of antiquarian interest. It is 

scarcely close enough to actual record to justify us 
in dealing with it at length, but may be commended 
to those who seek for further knowledge of an 


animated and terrible period, with which our old 
and lamented contributor HERMENTRUDE used 
frequently to concern herself. 


The Cattle- Raid of Cualnge (Tain Bo Cuailnge): 
an Old Irish Prose-Epic. Translated by 
L. Winifred Faraday, M.A. (Nutt.) 

Tue latest contribution to the “‘ Grimm Library” of 

Mr. Nutt consists of a translation of ‘ The Cattle- 

Raid of Cualnge’ (pronounce Cooley), which is 

described as the chief story belonging to the heroic 

eyele of Ulster dealing with the brave deeds of 

Conchobar MacNessa and his nephew Cuchulainn 

MacSualtaim. Students of the ‘Cuchullin Saga,’ a 

translation of which by Miss Hull appears in 

No, VIII. of the ‘‘Grimm Library,” are aware how 

important is this book, which has undergone no 

such sophistication as has attended later works, 
such, for instance, as ‘The Tragical Death of 

Conachor,’ to which the Christian scribe adds 

the conjecture that the king received before his 

demise news of the death of Christ. The pre- 
liminary portion of ‘The Cattle-Raid’ —_ 

bhar na h-Uidhri) contains the account of the 
boyish deeds of Cuchulainn (as the name is 
spelt), before which are given the remarkable pre- 
dictions of Fedelm, the prophetess of Connaught. 

On p. 35 begin the account of the geio, or tabooes, 

which the bese lays on the principal warriors ‘of 

the invading host, and the long list of slaughter. 

After these things comes a continuation from the 

‘Yellow Book of Lecan,’ the whole ending with 

a peace which endured for several years, during 

which ‘‘ there was no wounding of men” between 

two opposing hosts. To those unfamiliar with 
these [hsh legends it is impossible to convey an 
idea of their nature or of their savagery. Nothing 
we can say will lead to their perusal others than 
those whom the mere announcement of their 
appearance will attract. As an illustration of the 
savagery of the whole we may say that Cuchulainn, 
rousing himself upon hearing three momentous 
blows struck by Fergus, “‘smote the head of each 


of the two handmaidens against the other, so that 
each of them was gory from the brain of the other.” 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford. New Series.—Vol. IV., 1648- 
1712. By William Dunn Macray. (Frowde.) 

Dr. Macray’s new volume is arranged equally well 
with its predecessors ; it includes the fellows who 
were intruded into the college by the Parliamentary 
visitors after the surrender of Oxford and those 
who were illegally forced upon the college by 
James II. The earlier class, though their succes- 
sion was irregular, were, many of them, men of 
learning and high character, who contrast favour- 
ably with most of James’s nominees, many of whom 
seem to have been chosen almost entirely on account 
of their religion being the sameas that of the king, 
their agreement with him being, as Dr. Macray 
suggests, in some cases caused by motives of worldly 
interest. 

The biographies are executed with care, contain- 
ing a great number of minute facts which we are 
very glad to havein our possession. Many correc- 
tions are made of the slips of former biographers. 
Though the life of every one of the fellows has 
been well worthy of investigation, yet we are sure 
Dr. Macray would admit that very few of them 
were persons of any great eminence. There is one 
noteworthy exception. Christian Ravis, the great 
German Orientalist, was made a _ fellow of the 
college in March, 1649, by the Parliamentarian 
visitors; as well as being fellow he was appointed 
librarian and Hebrew lecturer, but he soon vacated 
all his appointments, because he found so few 
persons in Oxford who cared for Eastern learning. 

The author possesses a sense of the humorous and 
the grotesque, which is not by a bape vouchsafed 
to all those who tread the b ypaths of history. He 
tells a story of how the President and Fellows 
intruded by the Long Parliament, when they came 
into residence, removed the figure of our Saviour 
from the great east window of the chapel, but left re- 
mainin that of the Devil. The scene represented was 
probably that of the temptation in the wilderness. 
“*The peril of idolatry,” as the book of homilies 
calls it, haunted in those days the minds of even 
good and wise men in a manner it is hard for us to 
realize, but to which nearly every old church in the 
land bears testimony; but, after all, we English 
were not quite so wild in our destructiveness as 
our Scottish neighbours. We are told by a high 
authority that at the beginning of the Wars of the 
Covenant, Jameson’s portrait of the provost of 
Aberdeen was removed from the” Sessions-house 
there as savouring of Popery. In 1662 we find a 
certain Dr. Yerbury discommoned for a fortnight, 
“ propter verba tediosa."” We cannot but feel that 
this wholesome discipline might be revived in sothe 
of our colleges at the present time with good effect. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. Edited 

by J. Homi ly Allen. April. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
Tue contents of this number are varied and in- 
teresting. The first article, by Henry Philibert 
Feasey, treats on ‘The Evolution of the Mitre.’ 
Until the sixth century it was quite plain, when 
* John of Cappadocia adorned it with ornamental’ 
embroidery and with images of saints needle- 

inted. Formerly its colour was always white.” 

revious to the tenth century its shape was that 
of a horned or pointed cap, reduced by the twelfth 


century to a mere crown. The symbolism of the 
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mitre is variously stated, and Mr. Feasey refers to 
the following as some of the suggestions made: 
“the cloven tongues of Pentecost, the two Testa- 
ments, diverse in rites and ceremonies, or the 
hypostatical union of Christ ; the vitte, the literal 
and spiritual sense of Scripture ; and the - eu top 
and jewellery emblematical of ‘the intellectual 
decoration of the prelate’s head,’ and the richness 
of the knowledge of Scripture, in which precious 
examples of varied virtue lend their lustre with the 
tissue of the sacred _ history. Mr. Alex. Gordon 
writes on ‘Somerset Bench-ends.’ There are over a 
thousand of them, many -. in as fine preserva- 
tion as when first carved. he article gives the 
history of the introduction of pews; this was a very 
gradual affair. ‘* Portable seats or stools were early 
in use, but even before these there was a stone 
bench running round the whole of the interior, 
except the eastend.” ‘‘ Large movable seats got the 
name of pues, and in some parts of England to this 
day movable seats or ale benches in ,public-houses 
are so called. The word ‘ pue-fellow’ was common 
in relation to the occupier of same pue, or a boon 
companion.” Mr. Gordon states that “ the earliest 
fixed seats in England (late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century) are at Clapton, North Somer- 
” High or family pews were introduced at the 


set 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Some of 
these had a table and fireplace, also curtains and 


window blinds, so as to secure the utmost privacy. 
This led to abuses, and Bishop Corbet, remonstrat- 
ing, said, ‘‘ There wants nothing but beds to hear 
the word of God on. We have casements, locks, 
keys, and cushions—I had almost said bolsters and 
villows. I will not guess what is done in them...... 
Put this I dare say, they are either to hide disorder 
or to proclaim pride.” In some of the closed pews 
card-playing was not uncommon, and the tedium 
of a long service was sometimes relieved by light 
refreshment. The separation of the sexes Was con- 
sidered of some importance, and in 1620, at Cripple- 
ate Within, a Mr. Loveday was brought to task 
or sitting in the same pew with his wife. This 
conduct was “held to be highly indecent. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the young 
women were separated from the matrons, and Mr. 
Gordon states that “in some country places pews 
are still appropriated to unmarried women.” — 
Decorated Medizval Roll of Prayers’ is the subject 
of an article by W. Heneage Legge, and Mr. Richard 
Quick writes on ‘ Norwegian Hand - Mangles,’ or 
** Fjaels” as they are locally called. Among the 
notes on ‘Archeology’ is one on the Bacon cup, 
sold at Christie's on the 4th of March for the sum 
of 2,5000. 
The Rutland Magazine and County Historical 
Record. Edited by G. Phillips. No. 6. (Oakham, 
Matkin.) 
Tue articles in this useful magazine are usually 
well written and contain information of value ; the 
present issue shows conscientious research in every 
one of the papers. The first, which is contributed 
by the editor, is an account of Egleton. It isa 
small parish near Oakham, of under nine hundred 
acres. The church is a curious building, but only a 
part of the original structure. The south doorway, 
chancel arch, and font are Norman. The doorway 
is very interesting, and has, so far as we can make 
out, been but little mutilated. The tympanum 
bears a circular ornament which ma intended 
for the sun, but this is extremely doubtful. There 


are, moreover, two nondescript animal forms, one 
on each side, in the attitude and position of the 
heraldic supporters of more recent days. Though 
but a small place, Egleton had its guild, which bore 
the name of the Holy Trinity. It was secularized 
in 1549, and its property granted to Edward Warner 
and John Gosnolde, of Eye, in Suffolk. 

The ‘ Plough-Boys’ Play’ is, we are glad to hear, 
still flourishing at the little village of Clipsham, 
near the Lincolushire border. Miss Mary G. Cherry 
has preserveda copy, She tells us that it has never 
hitherto been committed to writing. She says; 
“Parts of it are evidently very old; here and 
there one finds modern innovations, but the ground. 
plan closely resembles the ancient mummers’ pla 
scattered over our English counties.” Many of the 
words agree with what may be found elsewhere, 
and much of the feeling is ancient, though parts are 
strikingly modern. It seems to have undergone its 
last revision somewhat less than sixty years ago, for 
Free Trade is mentioned, and there is a curious 
fling at “‘ Bob Peel,” whose name, we may be sy 

ter of 


| stands in the place of some unpopular charac 
| earlier date. 


*An Unnoticed Battle,’ by Mr. M. Barton, is an 
account of the fight at Empingham. A planis given 
of the battlefield. Mr. L. C. Loyd contributes g 
paper on the family of Ferrers and its connexion 
with Oakham. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the Following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, ogee | after the exact 
ond the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Jas. M. J. Layetall, Leastall, Leyre- 
stowe, &c,”).—This word for a burial-place has been 
discussed at length. See 7" 8. iv. 464, 531; 8&8, 
viii. 65, 150, 257, 434 ; ix. 75, 136, 272. 

Dr. F. R. Marvin (*‘ Address of Prof. Strong”). 
—That you supply is adequate. 

C. P. (“‘ Elene a it stands your query is in- 
comprehensible. Where and how is she won at dice? 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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OTES ano QUERIES,.—The SUBSCRIPTION (QWNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 

to NOTES anv QUERIES free by post is 10s. 8d. for Six Months; ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 

2s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including the Volume Index.—JOHN C. | SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY are 
FRANCIS, Notes and Querves Office, Bream's Buildings Chancery Lane. | invited to send particulars to HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall East, who 


eee are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 
HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 


“ Examine well your blood. He 
(The London, Printers, From John of Gaunt doth bring bis pedigree.” 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
a 


Bize, Ss. per dozen, ruled or pla’ land 

ine, Se. Pn, - an migrant Families —Mr. REYNELL-UPHA 17, Bedford Circus, 
hould note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 

gesponsibie for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies manatee, andl, bam Park Road, Chiswick, London, W. 

should be retained. — - 


RT 
aan - N R. L, CULLETON, 92, Piccadilly, London 
TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum (Member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies), under- 
for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 3d., 6d., and 1s. with takes the furnishing of Extracts from Parish Kegisters, Copies or 
g@rong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage Abstracts from Wills, Chancery Proceedings, and other Records useful 
sample Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Goan, in 
. Btickphast Paste sticks. re viate i jocuments Copied, Extended, an ransiated. 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers a Foreign Researches carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s 
Private Collections are worth consulting for Clues. 
Antiquarian and Scientific Material searched for and Copied at the 
British Museum and other Archives. 


I OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hookfinders extant. Please state wants.—KAKER'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
A FRANCIS. Printer of the Athen@um, Notes and Queries, &c., is (> | A PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
. RS 


prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ail kinds of BOOK, NEWS, BOOKSELLE 

an¢ PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery | 4¢ o7 ang 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, 
Lane, B.C LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the KEADING 
1 UNBRIDGE WEL LS —Comfortably FUR. | PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 


NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS, | 4°@4on for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 


. STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
ph t, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.K.R.@ C. | own 
ethers taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Koad, Tunbridge | BOOKS. 
Wells. sent on 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


PP 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


The POETRY of BYRON. NEW CONTRIBUTIONS to ENGLISH HISTORY, 

THINGS SEEN in MOROCCO. The NEWMARKET ROAD. ; 

NEW NOVELS :—Incomparable Bellairs; The King’s Fool ; The Yeoman; Belchamber ; The Original 
Woman; The Merry Anne; The Tutor’s Love Story ; Autour de l’Ktendard ; Le Délaissé. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. SCOTCH HISTORY and GENEALOGY. ’ 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Methods of Social Advance; The Praise of Shakespeare; Deals; Life of 
Joseph Cowen; Reresby’s Memoirs and Travels; Letters from a Son to his Self-made Father ; 
Deep Sea Vagabonds ; First Book in Old English. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

KEATS and HAYDON—a FRESH LETTER; A NELSON LETTER; NOTES from BANGKOK; The 
BEGINNINGS of TYPOGRAPHY; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Radioactivity ; The History of the World; The Conversazione of the Royal Society ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. ; 

FINE ARTS Chess Lectures on Painting; Stained Glass; Classical Archeology; The Royal 
Academy ; The Hawkins Collections ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Joachim Celebration ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
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